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Caleb  Smith,  whose  portrait,  as  one  of  the  Lincoln  Cabinet,  we  give  iu 
the  present  issue  of  our  paper,  appears  to  be  what  is  emphatically  called 
"  a  bird."  A  slory  is  gong  round  the  dubs  of  Wa  hington  to  this  effect.  O'd 
Abe  promised  the  Chief  Clerkship  of  the  Agricultural  Bureau  to  his  friend,  Isaac 
Newton,  of  ['a.  He  told  Caleb  to  put  his  name  down,  and  advised  Isaac  to  that 
effect.  Caieb  wished  to  give  his  particular  frhnd  Holmes — i'weet-HoImes  of 
the  soug — that  pleasant  and  prolitable  bvrtb,aud  in  the  list  forgot  all  about 
Newton.  The  President  signed  the  programme  as  drawn  out  by  Caleb,  and  sent 
it  to  the  Senate,  who  confirmed  all  fre  appointments.  Abe  is,  therefore, 
obligod  to  tjubmit,  but  it  is  said  he  will  never  sign  another  paper  if  Caleb's, 
without  reading  it  i  cry  carefully  first      p 
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37th  Congress,  j    HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.    <  Ex.  Doc. 
1st  Session.     \  (     No.  2. 


APPORTIONMENT  OF  REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  SEVERAL 
STATES,  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES;  UNDER 
THE  EIGHTH  CENSUS. 


REPORT 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 


Apportionment  of  the  representation  of  the  several  States,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  under  the  eighth  census. 


July  8,  1861. — Laid  upon  the  table,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Department  of  the  Interior,   Washington. 

I,  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  do  hereby  certify 
that,  in  discharge  of  the  duty  devolved  on  me  by  the  provisions  of 
an  act  of  Congress,  approved  May  23,  1850,  entitled  ''An  act  pro- 
viding for  the  taking  of  the  seventh  and  subsequent  censuses  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  fix  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  provide  for  their  future  apportionment  among 
the  several  States,"  I  have  apportioned  the  representatives  for  the 
thirty-eighth  Congress  among  the  several  States,  as  provided  for  by 
said  act,  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  25th  section  thereof. 

And  I  do  hereby  further  certify  that  the  following  is  a  correct 
statement  of  the  number  of  representatives  apportioned  to  each  State 
under  the  last  (or  eighth)  enumeration  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  taken  in  accordance  with  the  act  approved  May  23, 
1850,  above  referred  to,  nameby: 

To  the  State  of  Alabama,  six •  • G 

Arkansas,  three 3 

California,  three 3 

Connecticut,  four 4 

Delaware,  one • 1 

Florida,  one    1 

Georgia,  seven T 

Illinois,  thirteen 13 


APPORTIONMENT    OF    EEPEESENTATIVES. 


To  the  State  of  Indiana,   eleven 11 

Iowa,  five 5 

Kansas,  one 1 

Kentucky,  eight ■ 8 

Louisiana,  five ■ 5 

Maine,  five 5 

Maryland,  five 5 

Massachusetts,  ten 10 

Michigan,  six i  6 

Minnesota,  one 1 

Mississippi,  five 5 

Missouri,  nine 9 

New  Hampshire,  three ■ 3 

New  Jersey,  five 5 

New  York,  thirty-one 31 

North  Carolina,  seven 7 

Ohio,  eighteen 18 

Oregon,  one 1 

Pennsylvania,  twenty-three 23 

Rhode  Island,  one 1 

South  Carolina,  four 4 

Tennessee,  eight 8 

Texas,  four 4 

Vermont,  two 2 

Virginia,  eleven 11 

Wisconsin,  six 6 

The  aggregate  being  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  (233)  represen- 
tatives. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  subscribed  my  name  and 

caused  the  seal  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  be  affixed  this 
fifth  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-one,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  eighty-sixth. 

CALEB  B.  SMITH. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

of  the  United  States, 


Caleb  Blood  Smith1  . 
By  Louis  J-  Bailey 

Ten  citizens  of  Indiana  have  sat  in  the  Cabinets  of  our 
Presidents.  Hugh  McCulloch  was  twice  called  to  the  Treasury, 
first  by  Lincoln  and  again  by  Hayes,  while  Harry  S.  New 
served  under  both  Harding  and  Coolidge  as  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. Mr.  McCulloch's  term  under  Lincoln  lasted  only  five 
weeks,  being  severed  by  the  untimely  death  of  Lincoln,  but  he 
remained,  a  strong  figure,  through  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion. The  first  to  be  invited  to  a  Cabinet  post  from  Indiana 
was  Caleb  Blood  Smith.  He  was  made  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
ior by  Lincoln  in  1861,  when  Indiana  had  been  a  state  for 
forty-five  years  and  Mr.  Smith  himself  had  been  prominent  in 
the  state  for  thirty  years.2 

Caleb  B.  Smith  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  April 
16,  1808-  In  1814,  when  he  was  about  six  years  old,  his  par- 
ents moved  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  grew  up  and  where  he  was 
influenced  by  the  associations  of  his  boyhood.  Cincinnati  at 
that  time  was  a  city  of  10,000  inhabitants  but  was  making 
strides  in  her  claim  to  be  the  Queen  City  of  the  West.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen,  young  Caleb  entered  Cincinnati  College.  After 
two  years  he  left  to  attend  Miami  University  at  Oxford,  Ohio, 
which  was  then  becoming  known  as  a  leading  college  in  the 
western  country.  He  was  at  Miami  from  1825  to  1827,  when 
he  returned  to  his  home  and  commenced  the  study  of  law. 
Whether  from  realizing  that  the  profession  was  well  crowded 
in  the  city,  or  from  wishing  a  new  field  and  a  new  state,  he 
removed  to  Connersville  in  Indiana  in  the  fall  of  1827  and  ap- 
plied to  Oliver  H.  Smith  for  the  privilege  of  reading  law  in 
his  office.  Thirty  years  later  when  Oliver  H.  Smith,  who  in 
the  meantime  had  served  a  term  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
was  writing  his  Early  Indiana  Trials  and  Sketches,  he  recalled 
the  advent  of  Caleb  Smith  in  the  following  passage : 

One  day  I  was  sitting  in  my  office  at  Connersville  when  there  entered  a 
small  youth,  about  five  feet  eight  inches  high,  large  head,  thin  brown 
hair,  light  blue  eyes,  high,  capacious  forehead,  and  good  features,  and 
introduced  himself  as  Caleb  B.  Smith,  from  Cincinnati.  He  stated  his 
business  in  a  lisping  tone    He  had  come  to  read  law  with  me,  if  I  could 


1  This  paper  in  a  longer  form  was  read  before  the  Century  Club  of  Indianapolis. 
*  Mr.  Smith  was  strongly  urged  upon  General  Taylor  as  Postmaster  General  in  1848, 
but  was  not  appointed. 
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receive  him.  I  assented  to  his  wishes,  and  he  remained  with  me  until 
he  was  admitted  to  practice,  and  commenced  his  professional,  as  well  as 
political  career,  at  Connersville.  He  rose  rapidly  at  the  bar,  was  re- 
markably fluent,  rapid,  and  eloquent  before  the  jury,  never  at  a  loss  for 
ideas  or  words  to  express  them ;  if  he  had  a  fault  as  an  advocate,  it  was 
that  he  suffered  his  nature  to  press  forward  his  ideas  for  utterance 
faster  than  the  minds  of  the  jurors  were  prepared  to  receive  them;  still 
he  was  very  successful  before  the  Court  and  jury.         .         .         .3 

In  1828,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  had  completed  his  law 
studies.  He  then  began  to  practice  in  the  local  circuit,  which 
embraced  the  counties  of  Fayette,  Union,  Rush,  Henry  and 
Wayne.  At  that  time  (Census  of  1830)  Fayette  County  was 
more  populous  than  Marion,  the  figures  being  9,112  to  7,181 ; 
the  most  populous  county  in  the  state  at  that  date  was  Dear- 
born with  Lawrenceburgh  as  county  seat  which  had  a  popula- 
tion of  14,573;  Jefferson  County  with  Madison  was  second 
with  11,465;  while  Franklin  County  with  Brookville  had 
10,199.  The  total  population  of  the  state  in  1830  was  341,582. 
The  Indiana  Gazeteer  of  1833  gives  the  population  of  Conners- 
ville as  500  and  says  it  comprised  seven  mercantile  stores 
one  drug  store,  four  taverns,  had  four  physicians,  four  law- 
yers, and  two  printing  offices,  besides  mechanics  of  all  kinds. 
William  Dudley  Foulke  in  an  account  of  lawyer's  ways  of  the 
period  says  that  "the  methods  of  practice  in  the  village  [Cen- 
terville]  were  quite  different  from  those  in  large  cities.  Court 
was  in  session  only  a  small  part  of  the  time.  Every  morning 
the  bar  of  the  county  would  assemble  at  an  early  hour  to  make 
up  the  issues  and  attend  to  matters  of  practice  preliminary  to 
trial.  As  soon  as  these  were  disposed  of  the  trials  would  be- 
gin, and  the  lawyers  not  engaged  in  them  would  congregate  in 
a  room  adjoining  the  court  house,  or  in  the  office  of  one  of  the 
attorneys  across  the  street,  and  would  there  discuss  the  topics 
of  the  day."4 

The  Gazeteer  may  have  connected  the  lawyers  and  printing 
presses  because  the  lawyers  were  the  citizens  most  intrested  in 
the  "topics  of  the  day"  and  were  often  connected  with  starting 
newspapers.  The  Fayette  Observer  was  started  in  1826,  but 
was  purchased  in  1830  by  Samuel  W.  Parker,  who  had  been 
writing  editorials  for  the  paper  while  teaching  school  and  read- 
ing law  in  the  office  of  Oliver  H.  Smith.    Parker  brought  out  a 


8  Oliver  H.  Smith,  Early  Indiana  Trials  and  Sketches   (Cincinnati,  1858), 
*  Foulke,  "Charles  H.  Burchenal"  in  The  Indianian,  V,  358. 
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new  paper  on  May  22,  1830,  called  the  Political  Clarion  which 
was  in  every  sense  a  party  organ,  carrying  at  its  head  a 
lengthy  motto  from  Alexander  Hamilton  and  giving  hearty 
and  unwavering  support  to  Henry  Clay.  The  Clarion  lasted 
just  two  years  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Indiana  Sentinel,  the 
first  number  of  which  appeared  on  June  2,  1832,  being  edited 
and  published  by  Caleb  B.  Smith  and  Matthew  R.  Hull.  Hull, 
like  Smith,  was  a  man  of  ability  and  the  result  was  a  spirited 
paper,  Whig  to  the  core,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
sample  editorial  published  in  the  fall  of  1832  when  Henry  Clay 
was  opposing  Jackson's  election  to  a  second  term. 

In  our  prospectus  we  pledged  ourselves  to  support  a  system  of  In- 
ternal Improvements,  and  to  advocate  the  re-chartering  of  the  United 
States  Bank.  We  believed  then  as  we  do  now,  that  those  are  measures 
of  vital  importance  to  this  country,  and  that  the  interests  of  the  people 
call  in  the  most  emphatic  terms  for  their  support.  In  order  to  sustain 
those  measures  it  is  necessary  to  support  for  the  Presidency,  such  an 
individual  as  will  be  favorable  to  their  adoption.  We  would  not  support 
those  measures  without  opposing  for  the  Presidency  an  individual  who 
might  be  opposed  to  them.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  deemed  it 
our  duty  to  oppose  the  re-election  of  Gen.  Jackson. 

In  the  event  of  his  re-election  that  system  of  internal  improvements  from 
which  we  have  heretofore  derived  the  most  incalculable  benefits,  must  be 
destroyed.  The  United  States  Bank  must  be  prostrated,  $30,000,000  must 
be  withdrawn  from  the  circulation  of  the  western  country,  the  farmer's 
pork,  his  beef,  corn,  whisky,  plow-horses,  cattle,  and  in  fact  every  article 
produced  in  the  West  must  depreciate  in  value  at  least  25  per  cent,  and 
the  sources  of  our  wealth  and  national  prosperity  must  be  dried  up. 
.  .  His  attempt  to  destroy  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  must 
if  it  succeeds  destroy  our  commerce,  produce  universal  depression 
in  all  our  markets,  and  render  the  poor  and  industrious  part  of 
the  community  a  prey  to  the  extortions  of  usurers  and  sharpers.  His 
utter  contempt  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  his  disregard 
of  its  decisions  and  his  declarations  that  he  is  entirely  independent  of  its 
authority,  manifest  a  disposition  to  assume  arbitrary  and  unlimited 
power,  and  would  eventually,  if  contenanced  by  the  people,  destroy  that 
invaluable  institution,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  key-stone  of  the 
arch  of  our  liberties.  .  .  .  It  is  then  against  such  doctrines  and 
measures  as  these,  and  many  others  supported  by  Gen.  Jackson,  that 
we  contend.5 

Smith  severed  his  connection  with  the  Sentinel  in  May, 
1833,  and  the  paper  was  published  for  several  years  by  Mr. 
Hull  alone.     Shortly  before  Smith  took  leave  of  the  paper, 


s  Indiana  Sentinel   (Connersville),  Oct.  13,   1832.    In  1832  Clay  was  the  candidate  of 
the  National  Republican  party.    The  Whig  party  was  born  in  1834. 
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there  appeared  a  little  editorial  entitled  "Our  home",  which 
shows  conditions  in  Connersville  at  the  beginning  of  that 
decade. 

This  place  is  truly  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  citizens  are  quite 
as  industrious  as  any  others  in  the  great  West;  and  complete  marks  of 
their  persevering  habits  are  displayed  on  every  street.  New  houses  are 
in  successive  building;  and  the  hum  and  buzz  of  business  is  made  to  re- 
sound in  the  distant  valley,  and  to  the  approaching  traveler  bespeaks  the 
industry  of  mechanics.  Our  merchants  are  receiving  daily  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  goods.  The  spring  sales  progress  with  much  vigor, 
which  makes  the  active  salesman  skip  the  counter  with  a  business  like 
spirit.  Our  physicians  (poor  fellows)  have  but  little  to  do;  they  droop 
their  heads  beneath  the  influence  of  general  health.  Our  streets  present 
a  lively  picture  of  enterprise  and  industry.  While  other  presses  are  fall- 
ing out  with  their  subscribers,  and  placing  their  names  on  the  black  list, 
the  Sentinel  still  holds  an  undiminished  patronage,  and  its  conductors 
continue,  daily,  to  place  good  names  on  their  white  list.  All  this  pros- 
perity we  owe,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  farmers  of  Indiana— "the  staff 
of  life."  But  a  few  years  of  such  prosperity,  and  Connersville  will  be- 
come the  most  flourishing  village  in  the  Western  country.6 

An  interest  in  "topics  of  the  day"  led  most  of  the  lawyers 
into  the  field  of  politics  whether  or  not  journalism  was  in- 
cluded. In  1831,  though  only  a  four-year  resident  of  the  coun- 
ty, Smith  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  state  legisla- 
ture but  was  defeated.  Perhaps  in  1833  his  newspaper  con- 
nection made  him  more  effective,  for  in  that  year,  he  was 
elected  to  the  House  for  the  first  time.  He  was  re-elected  in 
1834,  as  he  was  again  in  1835  and  in  1836.  In  1837  and  1838 
he  was  Fund  Commissioner,  but  was  elected  to  the  House  for 
the  fifth  time  in  1839. 

During  these  years  the  internal  improvements  question  was 
not  only  the  leading  but  almost  the  only  question  that  agitated 
the  people  of  the  state.  The  Whig  party  was  generally  made 
up  of  the  more  conservative,  influential  and  prosperous  class 
and  took  the  lead  in  seeking  improvements.  The  great  need 
was  access  to  markets  for  the  products  of  the  farms  and  easier 
and  cheaper  importation  of  the  necessaries  not  locally  pro- 
duced. 

Farmers  were  gathering  large  crops  of  food  supplies,  but 
there  was  no  way  to  get  them  to  markets  where  satisfactory 
prices  could  be  obtained.  Hogs  and  cattle  had  to  be  driven  on 
foot  to  the  Ohio  river.    Corn  was  sold  at  ten  and  fifteen  cents 


"History  of  Fayette  County    (1885),  143. 
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in  the  interior,  but  was  worth  forty  cents  on  the  Ohio  river, 
and  sixty  cents  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  flatboat  trade  to 
New  Orleans  had  helped  somewhat  in  the  Southern  counties, 
but  the  central  and  northern  section  was  still  inaccessible- 

The  National  Road  from  the  East  had  been  surveyed 
through  Indiana  and  was  slowly  being  finished  across  Ohio. 
The  Michigan  road  to  South  Bend  and  Michigan  City  connect- 
ing into  Chicago  was  started  in  1830  but  made  slow  progress. 
The  Erie  Canal  in  New  York  had  been  completed  to  Buffalo  in 
1825  and  now  the  state  of  Ohio  was  advocating  canals  and  had 
started  some.  To  connect  with  Lake  Erie  and  the  eastern 
markets  a  canal  from  Ft.  Wayne  to  Toledo  had  been  projected. 

With  the  help  of  the  Federal  government,  which  set  aside 
alternate  sections  of  land  on  each  side  of  the  canal  route  to  be 
sold  for  the  building  of  the  canal,  and  of  the  state  of  Ohio  in 
building  the  connection  from  Toledo  in  that  state,  canal  boats 
were  actually  running  west  of  Ft.  Wayne  on  the  Wabash  and 
Erie  Canal  in  1832.  Railroads  had  also  begun  to  make  their 
appearance  in  the  East  and  complicated  the  situation  as  they 
had  their  friends  who  looked  upon  the  building  of  railroads  in 
the  West  as  the  best  solution  of  transportation  problems.  The 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  was  organized  in  the  east  in  1827 
and  construction  started  in  1828.  Western  states  were  be- 
coming more  and  more  interested  in  the  possibilities  of  build- 
ing railroad  lines. 

Mr.  Smith  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  internal  improve- 
ments and  a  staunch  supporter  of  Governor  Noah  Noble,  who 
urged  and  directed  the  movement.  One  of  the  first  difficulties 
the  advocates  had  to  contend  against  was  the  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty as  to  whether  the  character  of  the  land  did  not  render 
it  impossible  to  construct  works  of  transportation  at  all,  or  at 
only  a  ruinous  expense.  The  Legislature  of  1835  accordingly 
passed  what  was  known  as  the  Survey  Law,  which  provided 
appropriations  for  the  survey  and  determination  of  the  cost  on 
a  number  of  different  projects — highways,  canals,  and  rail- 
roads. After  the  bill  had  been  passed  and  signed,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  there  was  not  an  engineer  in  the  state  capable  and 
available  that  could  make  the  survey. 

Governor  Noble  decided  to  send  to  the  War  Department  at 
Washington  and  ask  for  a  detail  of  engineers  from  the  depart- 
ment to  carry  out  the  surveys.    He  asked  Caleb  Smith  to  act  as 
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the  special  envoy  for  that  purpose.  In  connection  with  this, 
M.  L.  Bundy,  of  Newcastle,  tells  the  following  story  which  he 
got  from  Smith: 

On  reaching  Washington  he  [Smith]  called  on  General  Cass,  who 
was  then  the  war  secretary,  and  made  his  business  known,  but  was 
promptly  informed  by  the  secretary  that  it  could  not  be  done.  He  then 
called  on  General  Tipton,  as  one  of  our  Senators,  and  stated  his  mission 
and  what  the  Secretary  had  said.  Tipton  said,  "Mr.  Smith,  come  here 
tomorrow  morning  and  I  will  go  with  you  to  the  war  office."  At  the  ap- 
pointed time  they  called,  found  Cass  at  his  desk,  and  Tipton  opened  the 
conversation  by  renewing  the  request  for  engineers,  but  the  secretary 
shook  his  head  and  declared  he  could  not  do  it.  Tipton  then  got  up  and 
went  toward  Cass  and  as  he  did  so  uttered  these  words,  "General  Cass,  I 

tell  you  by it  must  be  done."     The  secretary  studied  a  moment, 

then  rang  his  bell  for  the  chief  clerk  and  the  detail  was  at  once  made 
out.  Smith  used  to  tell  the  story  to  illustrate  what  forcible  language  and 
earnestness  would  accomplish,  as  well  as  the  kind  of  man  Tipton  was.7 

Whether  this  account  is  accurate  or  not,  Col-  Howard  Stans- 
bury  with  several  engineers  from  the  Department  of  War 
were  obtained,  made  their  surveys  and  the  Governor  sub- 
mitted their  reports  to  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  in 
1835-1836. 

Cabel  B.  Smith  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  for  the  third 
time  in  1835,  and  had  the  unusual  distinction  (for  that  period 
at  least)  of  being  elected  Speaker  of  the  house  on  the  first 
ballot.  The  passage  of  the  great  internal  improvements  meas- 
ure, known  as  the  "Mammoth  Bill",  was  the  main  business  of 
the  Assembly  during  the  session  of  1835-1836.  It  took  consid- 
erable jockeying  and  compromising  to  satisfy  the  various  in- 
terests of  the  state  and  convince  enough  people  in  each  section 
that  they  were  not  being  neglected.  Under  the  bill  that  was 
passed,  a  system  of  public  works  was  to  be  undertaken,  the 
cost  of  which  was  to  be  met  by  extensive  sales  of  state  bonds. 
Work  on  various  roads  and  canals,  including  a  railroad  from 
Madison  to  Indianapolis,  was  to  be  taken  up  and  the  construc- 
tion of  all  the  works  carried  on  simultaneously.  The  great 
crash,  financial  and  economic,  that  followed  in  1837,  the  ef- 
fects of  which  lasted  for  six  years,  caught  the  state  with  many 
commitments.  It  was  impossible  to  meet  even  the  interest  on 
outstanding  bonds  from  incoming  taxes  for  several  years. 

The  internal  improvement  policy  was  at  first  intrusted  to  a 
Board  of  Internal  Improvements,  which  was  later  replaced  by 


7M.  L.  Bundy,  "Hon.  Caleb  B.  Smith,"  in  The  Indianian,  V,  231. 
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a  group  of  three  Fund  Commissioners.  Speaker  of  the  house 
when  the  "Mammoth  Bill"  was  passed,  Smith  later  became 
one  of  the  Fund  Commissioners.  These  Commissioners  were 
compelled  to  handle  a  difficult  task — one  in  which  anything 
that  could  be  accomplished  was  likely  to  be  very  unsatisfactory 
to  the  people.  The  debt  of  the  state  mounted  rapidly  though 
most  of  the  public  works  had  to  be  abandoned.  When  Smith 
resigned  his  office  as  Fund  Commissioner  in  1839,  the  best 
that  could  be  said  of  him  was  that  "he  persevered  in  his  ef- 
forts ...  in  spite  of  denunciation  and  slander,  for  there 
was  not  an  element  of  the  coward  in  his  composition,  and  .  . 
.    completed  as  far  as  possible  what  he  had  undertaken."8 

In  1836,  Mr.  Smith  was  reelected  to  his  seat  in  the  house  of 
representatives.  Again  he  was  chosen  Speaker,  this  time  by  a 
large  majority.  Early  in  the  session  of  1836-1837,  the  Legis- 
lature elected  Oliver  H.  Smith  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
The  new  Whig  party  controlled  the  General  Assembly  but  the 
Whig  members  could  not  unite  on  a  candidate.  Several  bal- 
lots were  necessary  to  a  choice,  the  voting  taking  place  on 
December  8,  1836.  On  the  first  seven  ballots  Governor  Noah 
Noble  led,  but  at  the  climax  of  his  strength  (fifth  ballot) 
lacked  nine  of  obtaining  a  majority.  Most  of  the  remaining 
members  voted  either  for  Oliver  H.  Smith  or  William  Hen- 
dricks,9 the  latter  a  candidate  to  succeed  himself.  Unable  to 
elect  Senator  Hendricks,  his  supporters  largely  turned  to 
Smith  who  was  elected  on  the  ninth  ballot.10  Caleb  B.  Smith 
presided  over  the  joint  session  of  the  two  houses,  during  the 
fight  which  resulted  in  a  victory  for  his  earliest  Indiana 
friend  and  legal  preceptor,  Oliver  H.  Smith. 

In  1839  Caleb  B.  Smith  was  elected  for  the  fifth  time  to 
the  Indiana  house  of  representatives.  During  the  session 
which  followed  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Canals.  By  this  time  the  presidential  contest  was  claiming 
much  of  his  attention.  He  was  nominated  as  an  elector  on 
the  Harrison  ticket  in  1840,  and  contributed  powerfully  to  the 
success  of  the  Whigs  in  the  great  "hard  cider  and  log  cabin" 
campaign.  Harrison  carried  the  state  over  Van  Buren  by  a 
vote  of  65,276  to  51,695. 


8  Indianapolis  Journal   (daily),  Jan.  9,  1864. 

9  William  Hendricks  was  Governor  of  Indiana  from  1822  to  1825, 
to  become  United  States  Senator,  serving  two  terms.  He  had  been 
national   House  from  Indiana  before  he  became   Governor. 

10  House  Journal    (Indiana),  1836-7.  36-39. 
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The  contest  of  1840  left  Mr.  Smith  with  a  growing  interest 
in  national  politics.  His  speeches  throughout  Indiana  gave 
him  a  command  of  a  new  field  and  gained  him  wider  recogni- 
tion. In  1841  he  ran  for  Congress  but  was  defeated  because  of 
an  embarrassment  of  riches  in  Whig  candidates.  Jonathan 
McCarty  forced  himself  into  the  contest  in  the  fourth  district 
and  against  two  Whig  candidates  Andrew  Kennedy,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate,  won  handsomely.  As  Kennedy  afterwards 
remarked,  "he  could  have  beaten  half  a  dozen  just  as  easily". 
In  1843,  however,  Smith  had  a  clear  field  in  his  district  (which 
had  been  modified  since  1841)  and  was  elected.11  Only  one 
other  Whig  was  elected  to  the  national  House  from  Indiana  in 
that  year.  The  Democrats  were  coming  into  power  again  but 
in  1845  Mr.  Smith  was  elected  and  again  was  one  of  the  two 
Whigs  in  the  Indiana  delegation.  Mr.  Smith  defeated  John 
Finley,  4,863  votes  to  3,201,  while  his  old  newspaper  partner, 
M.  R.  Hull,  ran  as  a  Liberty  Party  candidate  with  553  votes. 
In  1847  Mr.  Smith  defeated  Charles  H.  Test  by  a  majority  of 
1,368,  and  was  accompanied  to  Washington  by  three  other 
Whigs  in  a  delegation  of  ten.  Mr.  Smith  refused  to  be  a  can- 
didate in  1849.  Present  in  Congress  during  Mr.  Smith's  last 
term  was  a  certain  Whig,  the  only  one  from  Illinois,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  they  are  said  to  have  been  very  good  friends. 

Tyler  and  Polk  were  Presidents  during  Mr.  Smith's  three 
terms  in  Congress,  Polk  carrying  the  election  of  1844  against 
the  idol  of  the  Whigs,  Henry  Clay.  The  foremost  questions  of 
the  day  were  the  Annexation  of  Texas,  the  Mexican  War,  ter- 
ritorial questions  that  grew  out  of  the  War,  and  the  Oregon 
question.  During  his  second  term,  Mr.  Smith  was  a  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  during  the 
last  term  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Territories.  These 
were  at  the  time  the  most  important  committees  of  the  House. 
The  first  dealt  with  the  Texas  and  Mexican  situations  in  addi- 
tion to  other  matters.  In  regard  to  territorial  questions,  Mr. 
Smith  became  prominent  for  his  attitude  on  the  problems  relat- 
ing to  Oregon,  California,  and  New  Mexico,  which  involved 
and  developed  the  beginning  of  the  political  cleavage  on  slav- 
ery.   Mr.  Smith  brought  in  and  defended  the  bills  for  the  or- 


* 


11  Andrew  Kennedy  lived  in  Delaware  County  which  was  in  the  large  fifth  district 
until  after  the  election  of  1841.  Three  new  Representatives  were  allotted  to  Indiana  as 
a  result  of  the  census  of  1840.  Then  Delaware  was  placed  in  one  of  the  new  districts 
(tenth)    and  Fayette    (the  home  of  Caleb  B.  Smith)   became  a  part  of  the  fourth  district. 
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ganization  of  California  and  New  Mexico  with  the  slavery 
restriction  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  in  them.  Exciting  de- 
bates continued  for  days  and  they  were  finally  passed  in  the 
House  by  a  strict  party  vote,  but  were  left  to  sleep  quietly  in 
the  Senate  committee,  the  session  ending  with  nothing  agreed 
to. 

The  Congressional  Globe  contains  many  references  to  Mr. 
Smith's  speeches  and  activities  in  the  House.  He  is  always 
found  representing  the  Whig  attitude  on  public  questions,  ex- 
cept possibly  on  the  land  question,  in  which  connection  he  was 
heart  and  soul  for  extending  help  to  the  newer  western  states. 
One  of  his  most  revealing  speeches  was  made  in  defense  of  a 
liberal  land  policy  in  the  new  state  of  Wisconsin.  From  the 
experiences  of  Indiana,  Smith  had  learned  that  the  eastern 
states  had  to  be  educated  to  the  importance  of  new  western 
states.  He  argued  that  a  liberal  policy  towards  new  states 
was  of  value  to  the  entire  country.  By  extending  settlements 
in. the  west,  markets  would  be  developed  for  the  products  of 
New  England. 

Jacob  Collamer  of  Vermont  asserted,  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion from  Smith,  that  the  public  lands  sold  in  the  West  were 
largely  paid  for  by  people  who  migrated  there  from  the  East. 
Smith  declared  that  such  was  not  the  case,  contending  that 
more  than  three  fourths  of  the  entire  receipts  from  the  public 
lands  were  paid  by  bona  fide  settlers  in  the  new  states  who 
had  been  there  for  years.  Many  new  arrivals  came  without 
money  and  had  to  earn  some  in  the  West  before  they  could  buy. 
The  money  paid  to  the  government  land  offices  by  westerners 
was  prone  to  flow  eastward,  there  to  be  expended  for  internal 
improvements.12 

A  speech  which  noticed  local  conditions  in  Indiana  was 
made  on  July  6,  1848,  when  introducing  a  bill  to  surrender  to 
the  State  of  Indiana  that  portion  of  the  Cumberland  Road  lying 
within  the  state.  In  explanation,  Mr.  Smith  described  the 
condition  of  the  road  at  the  moment : 

It  had  been  opened  and  partially  graded  through  a  great  part  of  the 
state;  but  it  had  now  been  ten  years  since  any  appropriation  had  been 
made  towards  its  completion,  and  it  was  falling  rapidly  into  a  state  of 
dilapidation.  He  knew  personally  of  three  bridges  upon  it  which  had 
fallen  down  for  want  of  repair;  and  unless  something  was  done  in  the 
course  of  three  more  years  the  whole  road  would  be  impassable.     It  was 


"Cong.  Globe,  30  Cong.,  1  Sess.,  751-752.    May  9,  1848. 
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now,  in  winter  time,  the  worst  road  in  the  state.  The  people  of  the  state 
had  waited  long  in  hope  of  aid  from  the  General  Government,  but  they 
had  now  abandoned  all  hope  for  aid  from  that  quarter. 

A  bill  was  passed  in  August  by  which  the  road  was  relin- 
quished to  the  states  traversed  by  it. 

Mr.  Smith  believed  in  a  protective  tariff  and  condemned 
the  Walker  Tariff  of  1846.  He  was  a  friend  of  internal  im- 
provements and  attacked  Polk's  vetoes  of  such  measures.  He 
opposed  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  the  Mexican  War.  He 
held  that  the  War  grew  out  of  the  policy  of  annexing  Texas, 
and  was  proud  that  Whig  leaders  had  given  warning  of  the 
danger.  The  cry  that  Whigs  were  unpatriotic  in  their  criti- 
cism of  the  war  policy,  Smith  answered  by  the  declaration 
that  "the  highest,  the  purest  patriotism  was  evinced  in  keep- 
ing our  country  in  the  right".  A  patriot  could  not  wait  till 
after  the  close  of  hostilities  to  voice  his  opposition,  but  must 
do  it  at  once.  He  could  not  hold  his  peace  when  he  "saw  his 
country  hurried  on  in  a  career  of  ruin  by  those  who  held  the 
helm  of  State".  He  must  not  "forbear  to  raise  his  warning 
voice,  while  warning  might  yet  avail,  and  point  them  to  a  dif- 
ferent course".18 

Speaking  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  War  a  year  later, 
Smith  again  restated  the  earlier  arguments  of  Whigs,  his  posi- 
tion being  in  harmony  with  that  of  his  Whig  friend,  Lincoln 
of  Illinois : 

I  have  to  say  that  this  House  has  decided,  during  the  present  ses- 
sion, upon  a  solemn  and  deliberate  vote  by  yeas  and  nays,  that  the  war 
with  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  in  which  we  are  now  engaged,  was  "Unnec- 
essarily and  unconstitutionally  commenced  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States."  I  had  the  good  fortune — and  I  deem  it  extreme  good  fortune — 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  recording  my  vote  in  favor  of  this  sentence  of 
condemnation.  In  giving  that  vote,  my  heart  concurred  with  my  judg- 
ment; and  I  desire  to  say  no  more  at  this  time,  in  regard  to  the  origin  of 
the  war,  than  to  express  my  concurrence  with  the  decision  so  solemnly 
made  by  this  House.  It  is  a  decision  which,  in  my  deliberate  judgment, 
the  country  will  sustain  and  approve.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinions  of 
individuals  who,  influenced  by  partisan  feelings,  may  be  disposed  to  jus- 
tify all  that  the  President  has  done  or  may  do,  when  party  excitement 
shall  have  been  dissipated  by  time,  and  the  impartial  pen  of  history  shall 
have  recorded  the  facts,  the  matured  judgment  of  the  American  people 
will  sanction  that  vote  of  condemnation.14 


*  ' 


13  Ibid.,  122-123.  Jan.  8,  1847. 

14  Ibid.,  Appendix,  321,  Feb.  3,  1848. 
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The  remainder  of  the  speech  is  a  very  cogent  though  partisan 
attack  upon  the  requests  and  estimates  of  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  verdict  of  history  has  been  a  little  more  lenient 
with  the  President  than  were  the  Whigs  in  the  forties. 

An  enthusiastic  commentator  gives  to  Smith  a  high  place 
in  the  House :  "In  these  three  terms  [in  the  House] ,  he  [Mr. 
Smith]  made  himself  the  foremost  man  of  the  Indiana  delega- 
tion, and  at  the  close  was  not  only  the  most  prominent  man  in 
national  affairs  from  this  State,  but  the  most  prominent  man 
who  had  ever  represented  it."  This  estimate  was,  to  a  large 
extent  a  true  one,  as  Smith  was  placed  in  a  position  to  be  one 
of  the  first  to  set  forth  the  conservative  northern  opposition 
to  the  extension  of  slavery  into  new  territories. 

In  spite  of  his  success,  Smith  seems  to  have  been  looking 
about  for  something  different  to  do.  He  positively  refused  to 
accept  a  re-nomination  in  1849,  and  changed  his  residence  to 
Indianapolis.  Hollister's  Colfax  quotes  a  letter  which  says: 
"Caleb  B.  Smith  wishes  Defrees  and  me  to  join  him  and  buy 
the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  making  twenty  thousand  a  year."15 
Apparently  Smith  was  considering  the  possibility  of  retiring 
to  private  life,  if  not  rewarded  by  the  new  Whig  Administra- 
tion. He  had  strongly  supported  General  Taylor  in  1848  and 
was  urged  strenuously  by  his  friends  upon  the  President-elect 
for  the  place  of  Postmaster  General  in  his  Cabinet — said  to  be 
the  first  time  an  Indiana  man  had  ever  been  proposed  for  a 
cabinet  position.  He  did  not  receive  the  post,  but  was  ap- 
pointed to  one  hardly  less  important — a  member  with  George 
Evans  and  Robert  T.  Paine  of  a  board  to  investigate  the  claims 
of  American  citizens  against  Mexico.  By  the  treaty  of  Guada- 
loupe  Hidalgo,  signed  February  2,  1848,  which  closed  the  war 
with  Mexico,  three  and  a  quarter  million  dollars  were  appro- 
priated to  liquidate  the  claims  of  American  citizens  against 
Mexico.  Hearings  were  held  during  the  next  two  years  at 
which  292  memorials  were  presented,  of  which  number  182 
were  sustained  and  a  total  of  $3,208,314  awarded,  according 
to  the  report  submitted  to  Daniel  Webster,  Secretary  of  State 
in  1852. 

In  1850  Mr.  Smith  moved  from  Indianapolis  to  his  boy- 
hood home,  Cincinnati,  to  take  up  again  the  practice  of  law. 


15  Ovando  James  Holliater,  Life  of  Schuyler  Colfax   (Chicago,  1887),  44. 
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Perhaps  also  he  wished  to  be  nearer  the  center  of  his  new  rail- 
road interests.  This  period  was  the  beginning  of  the  real  rail- 
road development  that  came  to  the  country  in  the  next  few 
decades.  His  old  friends  at  Connersville,  Oliver  H.  Smith  and 
Samuel  W-  Parker  (also  his  brother-in-law),  had  become 
deeply  interested  in  them.  0.  H.  Smith  was  president  of  the 
Bellefontaine  Line  and  in  1848  Parker  had  obtained  a  charter 
for  the  Junction  Railroad  from  the  Legislature  of  Indiana.  It 
was  projected  to  run  from  Rushville  to  the  state  line,  near 
there  to  make  a  junction  with  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and 
Dayton  and  thus  open  a  way  for  the  counties  of  Union,  Fay- 
ette, Rush,  and  Shelby  into  the  Cincinnati  market.  The  road 
is  said  to  have  been  organized  by  Caleb  Smith  in  1850.  Esarey 
has  the  following  to  say  regarding  the  road : 

The  meeting  at  College  Corner  of  the  citizens  along  the  route  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  the  company  was  presided  over  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Mc- 
Master,  president  of  Miami  College;  and  the  father  of  Gen.  A.  E.  Burn- 
side  was  secretary.  The  capital  stock  was  $250,000.  Col.  H.  C.  Moore, 
later  superintendent  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  surveyed  the  route.  In  1853 
it  was  decided  that  if  the  road  ever  became  valuable  it  would  have  to  be 
extended  to  Indianapolis,  so  a  new  company,  the  Ohio  &  Indianapolis 
company,  was  organized  and  merged  into  the  Junction  company.  Thus 
organized,  ground  was  broken  in  Union  county  in  January,  1852,  and 
construction  pushed  vigorously  for  a  few  years,  but  the  money  on  the 
stock,  subscribed  as  usual  in  lands  and  labor,  came  in  slowly.  The  road 
reached  Connersville  in  1860;  a  branch  connected  it  with  the  Indiana 
Central  at  Cambridge  City  in  1864;  in  1866  it  reached  Rushville  and  in 
1868  it  reached  Indianapolis.  The  work  of  construction  thus  extended 
over  a  period  of  twenty  years,  a  large  part  of  the  $5,000,000  capital 
having  been  subscribed  in  Cincinnati.  The  branch  to  Cambridge  City 
was  extended  to  Newcastle  in  1866  and  thence  on  to  Muncie  and  Fort 
Wayne,  trains  reaching  these  points  in  1869.  The  completion  and  suc- 
cess of  the  road  was  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  work  of  J.  M.  Riden- 
our,  its  president  after  I860.16 

Caleb  Smith  was  also  president  of  the  Cincinnati  and  Chi- 
cago Railroad  for  several  years,  which  was  later  taken  into  the 
Big  Four  system  and  which  was  started  in  Cincinnati.  He 
seems  to  have  devoted  his  eight  years  in  Cincinnati  to  his  legal 
and  railroad  interests,  and  also  to  have  had  no  better  success 
in  the  latter  than  many  others  of  the  period.  The  story  is  a 
familiar  one — bad  times,  inexperience  in  railway  management, 
unwise  location  due  to  local  prejudice,  too  many  railroads  for 


16  Logan  Esarey,  History  of  Indiana,  II,    (Indianapolis,  1918),  725. 
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the  field,  and  unexpected  expense  in  construction — these  and 
other  causes  brought  many  a  railroad  and  with  it  the  officers 
and  stockholders  to  misfortune.  Mr.  Smith  shared  a  fate  not 
unknown  to  many  others.  In  1859  he  abandoned  his  railroad 
connections  and  returned  to  Indianapolis  to  resume  his  legal 
practice,  and,  if  possible,  recover  his  fortune. 

While  the  years  devoted  to  railroad  business  occupied  most 
of  his  time,  politics  was  not  entirely  forgotten.  He  was  one  of 
the  electors  on  the  Fremont  ticket  in  Ohio  in  1856,  thus  show- 
ing that  he  went  with  the  great  majority  of  northern  Whigs 
into  the  new  Republican  party.  Again  in  Indiana,  Mr.  Smith 
was  immediately  taken  into  the  party  deliberations.  The  city 
council  elected  him  as  a  trustee  on  the  city  school  board.  The 
national  situation  under  Buchanan  aroused  the  fear  and 
determination  of  those  opposed  to  slavery  extension.  The  Re- 
publican party  inherited  from  the  old  Whigs  a  knowledge 
gained  by  long  practice  in  party  manipulation  and  political 
strategy.  Division  in  the  Democratic  party  seemed  to  make  pos- 
sible a  successful  campaign  for  control  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  correspondingly  increased  the  acuteness  of  the  situ- 
ation and  the  keenness  of  the  participants.  The  Indiana  State 
Republican  convention  met  at  Indianapolis  in  Metropolitan 
Hall  on  February  22,  1860.  Oliver  P.  Morton  laid  claim  to  the 
governorship  nomination  as  having  been  the  successful  candi- 
date in  1856.  Morton  had  come  from  the  Democrats  but  the  old 
line  Whigs  preferred  one  of  themselves  and  so  chose  Henry  S. 
Lane  for  governor  and  put  Morton  on  as  a  candidate  for 
Lieutenant  Governor  with  an  understanding  that  if  the  party 
were  victorious,  Lane  would  go  to  the  United  States  Senate 
and  Morton  become  governor,  which,  to  anticipate,  is  what 
happened.  Four  delegates-at-large  to  the  National  Conven- 
tion were  elected:  William  T.  Otto,  of  New  Albany,  P.  A. 
Hackleman,  of  Rushville,  Daniel  D.  Pratt,  of  Logansport,  and 
Caleb  B.  Smith,  of  Indianapolis.  Two  delegates  from  each  of 
the  eleven  districts  gave  Indiana  a  total  of  twenty-six  votes  to 
be  cast  in  the  convention.  The  State  Central  Committee  had 
tried  to  secure  the  convention  for  Indianapolis,  but  Chicago 
(112,000  population)  had  been  finally  chosen  from  among 
eleven  aspiring  cities,  and  the  date  set  was  May  16th,  1860. 

Indiana  at  that  date  held  a  more  commanding  position, 
politically  speaking,  than  it  does  today.    It  had  thirteen  elect- 
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oral  votes,  ranking  fifth  in  the  whole  Union,  with  the  same 
number  as  Massachusetts,  and  being  exceeded  in  the  old  North- 
west by  only  Ohio.  The  four  preceding  presidential  elections 
had  resulted  in  giving  the  electoral  vote  of  the  state  to  the 
Democratic  candidates.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  In- 
diana came  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  "battleground 
states."  John  D.  Defrees  in  an  editorial  in  the  Daily  Atlas 
published  in  Indianapolis  had  written  in  the  previous  Novem- 
ber: "It  is  conceded  that  Indiana  must  be  carried  next  year 
to  render  the  election  of  a  Republican  President  beyond  a  con- 
tingency. It  may  possibly  be  accomplished  without  her  vote, 
but  with  it  success  may  be  regarded  as  certain."  Lincoln 
recognized  this  after  his  nomination.  "We  might  succeed  in 
the  general  results  without  Indiana,"  he  wrote  Caleb  Smith, 
"but  with  it  failure  is  scarcely  possible."17  It  was  with  such  a 
background  and  knowledge  that  the  Indiana  delegation  ap- 
peared in  Chicago. 

William  H.  Seward  of  New  York  was  undoubtedly  the  out- 
standing candidate  and  few  thought  he  could  be  stopped  from 
walking  off  with  the  nomination.  He  was  opposed  mostly  by 
favorite  son  candidates,  Lincoln  from  Illinois,  Bates  from  Mis- 
souri, Dayton  of  New  Jersey,  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Chase  and  McLean  of  Ohio.  Indiana  had  no  favorite  son  and 
so  was  open  to  free  consideration  of  the  candidates  offered. 
The  delegation  was  largely  divided  on  Bates  and  Lincoln,  but 
was  pretty  thoroughly  opposed  to  Seward,  feeling  that  he 
could  not  possibly  carry  the  state  if  nominated.  Murat  Hal- 
stead  sent  descriptions  of  the  scenes  at  Chicago  to  his  Cincin- 
nati paper  that  are  the  best  accounts  of  the  convention  we 
have.    He  wrote : 

The  Pennsylvanians  declare,  if  Seward  were  nominated,  they  would 
be  immediately  ruined.  They  could  do  nothing.  The  majority  against 
them  would  be  counted  by  tens  of  thousands.  New  Jerseyites  say  the 
same  thing.  The  Indianians  are  of  the  same  opinion.  They  look  heart- 
broken at  the  suggestion  that  Seward  has  the  inside  track,  and  throw 
up  their  hands  in  despair.  They  say  Lane  will  be  beaten,  the  Legisla- 
ture pass  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Democracy,  and  the  two  Re- 
publican Senators  hoped  for  be  heard  of  no  more.18 


*■ 


17  Lincoln  to  Colfax,  quoted  by  Charles  Roll,  in  "Indiana's   Part  in  the  Nomination 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  President  in  1860"    (Indiana  Magazine  of  History,  XXV,  13). 

18  Murat  Halstead,  National  Political  Conventions  of  1S60,  132. 
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Of  the  situation  on  Thursday  before  the  nomination  of 
Friday,  Halstead  says : 

There  were  hundreds  of  Peimsylvanians,  Indianians,  and  Illinoisians, 
who  never  closed  their  eyes  that  night.  I  saw  Henry  S.  Lane  at  one 
o'clock,  pale  and  haggard,  with  cane  under  his  arm,  walking  as  if  for 
a  wager,  from  one  caucus  room  to  another,  at  the  Tremont  House.  He 
had  been  toiling  with  desperation  to  bring  the  Indiana  delegation  to  go 
as  a  unit  for  Lincoln.  And  then,  in  conjunction  with  others,  he  had 
been  operating  to  bring  the  Vermonters  and  Virginians  to  the  point  of 
deserting  Seward:  .  .  .  The  object  was  to  bring  the  dele- 
gates of  those  States  to  consider  success  rather  than  Seward,  and  join 
with  the  battle-ground  States — as  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Indiana, 
and  Elinois  insisted  upon  calling  themselves.19 

Again  Halstead  writes : 

It  was  reported;  and  with  a  well-understood  purpose,  that  the  Re- 
publican candidates  for  Governor  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Pennsylvania 
would  resign  if  Seward  were  nominated.  Whether  they  really  meant  it 
or  not,  the  rumor  was  well  circulated,  and  the  effect  produced  was  as  if 
they  had  been  earnest.  Henry  S.  Lane,  candidate  in  Indiana,  did  say 
something  of  the  kind.  He  asserted  hundreds  of  times  that  the  nomina- 
tion of  Seward  would  be  death  to  him,  and  that  he  might  in  that  case 
just  as  well  give  up  the  canvass.  He  did  not  feel  like  expending  his  time 
and  money  in  carrying  on  a  hopeless  campaign,  and  would  be  disposed  to 
abandon  the  contest.20 

Caleb  B.  Smith  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Indiana  dele- 
gation. Preliminaries  took  up  time  until  Friday  morning 
when  nominations  were  reached.  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow 
the  details  of  the  nominations  and  voting.  After  the  five  lead- 
ing candidates  were  placed  in  nomination  and  Indiana  was 
called  on,  Mr.  Smith  claimed  the  floor  and  announced:  "I 
desire  on  behalf  of  the  delegation  from  Indiana  to  second  the 
nomination  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,"  and  according  to 
the  record  sat  down  amid  "tremendous  applause."  This  an- 
nouncement indicated  not  only  the  position  of  Indiana,  but  the 
probable  trend  of  the  voting  toward  Lincoln.  Three  ballotings 
were  necessary,  in  which  Lincoln  overtook  and  passed  the 
Sage  of  Auburn. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  nominations  for  Vice  President 
were  reached.  For  Indiana  Mr.  Smith  arose  and  announced : 
"I  present  the  name  of  the  gallant  son  of  Kentucky,  Cassius 
M.  Clay."    Clay  was  supported  particularly  because  he  was 


"■  Ibid.,  142. 
■  Ibid.,  143. 
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considered  to  be  friendly  and  welcome  to  the  Seward  men. 
Hannibal  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  however,  was  made  the  running 
mate  on  the  second  ballot  though  Clay  was  the  runner-up.  It 
was  the  custom  at  that  time  to  make  nominations  in  one  sen- 
tence, or  at  least  very  briefly,  and  then  to  take  time  for  speech 
making  after  the  candidates  were  named.  The  Chicago  Trib- 
une records  that  Caleb  B.  Smith  was  called  on  to  address  the 
convention  shortly  after  the  nominations  were  made,  and 
surely  pleased  the  Hoosiers  present  when  he  related  how 
"Thirty  years  ago  on  the  Southern  frontier  of  Indiana  might 
have  been  seen  a  humble,  ragged  boy,  barefooted,  driving  his 
oxen  through  the  hills."  He  explained  the  efforts  of  the  Indi- 
ana delegation  in  behalf  of  the  former  resident  of  Indiana  say- 
ing: "It  is  not  that  we  loved  Seward  less  but  because  we  loved 
the  great  Republican  cause  more  ....  I  assure  you  that  the 
Republican  flag  will  wave  in  triumph  upon  the  soil  of  Indi- 
ana."21 Lane  was  called  for  but  was  so  exhausted  that  he 
could  only  promise  Indiana  for  Lincoln  by  10,000  majority. 

The  Indiana  delegation  had  played  a  leading  part  in  the 
nomination  and  went  back  home  to  elect  Lincoln.  Caleb  Smith 
was  included  as  a  member  of  the  notification  committee  that 
went  down  to  Springfield  the  next  day  to  express  to  Lincoln 
their  confidence  in  him  and  hope  for  his  election.  The  cam- 
paign in  popular  enthusiasm  and  intensive  activity  recalled 
that  of  old  Tippecanoe  twenty  years  before.  Indiana  was  cov- 
ered by  speakers  of  all  parties,  for  the  Democratic  host  had 
split  three  ways.  Lane,  Smith,  Hackleman,  Morton,  Will  Cum- 
back,  Benjamin  Harrison,  Cassius  M.  Clay  of  Kentucky,  and 
Carl  Schurz  of  Wisconsin  appeared  in  all  parts  of  the  state 
for  the  Republican  cause.  Indiana  was  then  an  October 
state  and  the  state  election  was  held  on  October  8.  Lane  and 
Morton  won  by  the  promised  10,000  over  Hendricks  and  Tur- 
pie,  and  just  a  month  later,  on  November  8,  Lincoln  received 
a  majority  of  6,000  over  his  combined  opponents. 

Thereafter  a  most  interesting  situation  arose  as  to  the 
makeup  of  Lincoln's  Cabinet.  The  Republican  party  had  drawn 
into  its  ranks  both  radical  and  conservative  elements,  astute 
politicians  of  the  old  school  and  anti-slavery  adherents  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  intensity.  George  W-  Julian  of  Indianapolis, 


21  Chicago   Tribune,   May  19,   1860,   quoted  by  Eoll   in  Indiana  Magazine  of  History 
XXV,  10. 
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who  was  of  the  radical  tendency,  and  who  had  come  from  the 
Free  Soil  camp,  related  in  a  reminiscent  statement  relative  to 
President-elect  Lincoln : 

The  rumor  was  current  and  generally  credited  that  Simon  Cameron 
and  Caleb  B.  Smith  were  to  be  made  Cabinet  ministers,  and  I  desired  to 
enter  my  protest  against  such  a  movement.  Mr.  Lincoln  heard  me  pat- 
iently, but  made  no  committal;  and  the  subsequent  selection  of  those 
representatives  of  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana  Republicanism,  along  with 
Seward  and  Chase,  illustrated  the  natural  tendency  of  his  mind  to  mediate 
between  opposing  forces.22 

That  there  were  others  from  Indiana  who  desired  a  seat 
in  Lincoln's  Cabinet  is  brought  out  very  forcibly  by  Hollister 
in  his  Life  of  Schuyler  Colfax,  the  editor  at  South  Bend  of  the 
St.  Joseph  Register : 

An  unusually  strong  and  widespread  demonstration  had  been  made 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Colfax  for  the  place  of  Postmaster  General.  He  was 
commended  by  the  Legislatures  and  Governors  of  nearly  every  Northern 
and  Border  State;  by  many  Congressional  delegations  and  Presidential 
Electors;  unanimously  by  the  publishers  of  the  great  Eastern  cities; 
and  very  generally  by  the  press.  Mr.  Lincoln  called  the  Hon.  Caleb  B. 
Smith,  also  of  Indiana,  into  his  Cabinet  instead  of  Colfax.  Mr.  Smith 
was  an  old  Whig,  who  had  been  strongly  supported  for  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral twelve  years  previously  when  President  Taylor  was  inaugurated. 
Failing  to  receive  the  appointment,  he  had  gone  out  of  politics  and  out 
of  the  State,  and  was  now  but  recently  returned.  He  and  Lincoln  had 
been  intimate  during  their  service  in  the  twenty-ninth  Congress.  He 
was  at  the  Chicago  Convention,  seconded  Lincoln's  nomination,  and  used 
his  influence  to  bring  Indiana  to  the  support  of  Lincoln.  On  the  other 
hand,  Colfax  had  supported  Bates  against  Lincoln,  and  his  friend  Greeley 
had  helped  to  defeat  Lincoln  for  the  Illinois  Senatorship  in  1858.  The 
Republicans  had  carried  the  Legislature  of  Indiana,  and  the  State  had  a 
seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  to  bestow  at  that  time,  for  which  Caleb 
B.  Smith  and  Henry  S.  Lane,  the  Governor-elect,  were  candidates.  If 
Smith  went  into  the  Cabinet,  Lane  would  get  the  Senatorship,  and  Lieut- 
enant-Governor-elect  Morton  would  be  Governor.  All  of  these  men,  in- 
clusive of  Smith,  were  warm  friends  of  Colfax,  but  their  own  advance- 
ment was  paramount;  and  so  Smith  had  strong  support  from  Colfax's 
own  State.  Mr.  Lincoln  subsequently  wrote  Colfax,  as  follows:  "I  had 
partly  made  up  my  mind  in  favor  of  Mr.  Smith,  not  conclusively  of 
course,  before  your  name  was  mentioned  in  that  connection.  When  you 
were  brought  forward,  I  said:  "Colfax  is  a  young  man,  is  already  in 
position,  is  running  a  brilliant  career,  and  is  sure  of  a  bright  future  in 
any  event.  With  Smith  it  is  now  or  never.  I  considered  either  abund- 
antly competent,  and  decided  on  the  ground  I  have  stated."23 


22  George  W.  Julian,  in  Reminiscences  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  edited  by  Allen  Thorn- 
dike  Rice,  48-49. 

23  Hollister,  Colfax,  174-175. 
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In  later  years  a  charge  more  specific  was  made  against 
Lincoln  as  well  as  Smith  and  Lincoln's  managers  at  Chicago. 
Mrs.  Gresham  in  her  life  of  Walter  Q.  Gresham,  reported  an 
important  statement  of  Judge  William  T.  Otto: 

I  have  frequently  heard  Judge  Otto  tell  how  Caleb  B.  Smith  imposed 
on  Judge  David  Davis  and  Joseph  Medill  when  the  latter  during  the 
convention  was  pledging  everything  in  sight  to  insure  Mr.  Lincoln's 
nomination.  "Mr.  Smith,"  Judge  Otto  said,  "made  Judge  Davis  believe 
that  the  Indiana  delegation  would  go  to  Seward  unless  Smith  was  prom- 
ised a  place  in  the  Cabinet;  when  the  truth  was  that  none  of  us  cared 
for  Smith  and  after  we  got  to  Chicago  and  looked  over  the  ground  all 
were  for  Lincoln."  That  the  pledge  was  made  I  have  heard  from  Judge 
Davis's  own  lips.  That  it  was  kept,  everybody  knows,  for  Caleb  B.  Smith 
became  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  Cabinet.24 

From  another  source  came  a  similar  charge.  Charles  Gib- 
son of  Missouri,  one  of  the  leading  Bates  supporters,  states  in 
a  reminiscent  article  published  in  1900 : 

We  had  nearly  all  Indiana  and  a  large  portion  of  the  Pennsylvania 
delegation.  Davis,  Swett,  and  others  acting  for  Mr.  Lincoln  bought  our 
votes  in  those  states  by  agreeing  to  give  Simon  Cameron  and  Caleb  B. 
Smith  Cabinet  positions.  Thurlow  Weed  controlled  Seward's  votes  abso- 
lutely, and  had  agreed  with  me  that  if  Seward  was  not  nominated  that 
morning  he  would  combine  on  Bates  and  nominate  him.  But  for  votes 
purchased  from  Bates,  Lincoln  could  not  have  been  nominated.25 

Herndon,  in  his  Life  of  Lincoln,  adds  more  detail  to  the 
picture : 

The  day  before  the  nomination  the  editor  of  the  Springfield  Journal 
arrived  in  Chicago  with  a  copy  of  the  Missouri  Democrat,  in  which  Lin- 
coln had  marked  three  passages  referring  to  Seward's  position  on  the 
slavery  question.  On  the  margin  of  the  paper  he  had  written  in  pen- 
cil, "I  agree  with  Seward  in  his  'Irrepressible  Conflict,'  but  I  do  not 
endorse  his  'Higher  Law'  doctrine."  Then  he  added  in  words  under- 
scored, "Make  no  contracts  that  will  bind  me."  This  paper  was  brought 
into  the  room  where  Davis,  Judd,  Logan,  and  I  were  gathered,  and  was 
read  to  us.  But  Lincoln  was  down  in  Springfield,  some  distance  away 
from  Chicago,  and  could  therefore  not  appreciate  the  gravity  of  the 
situation;  at  least  so  Davis  argued,  and  viewing  it  in  that  light,  the  lat- 
ter went  ahead  with  his  negotiations.26 

Later  when  discussing  visitors  who  came  to  Springfield 
to  visit  in  the  period  after  Lincoln's  election,  Herndon  says : 


21  Matilda  Gresham,  Life  of  Walter  Q.  Gresham   (Chicago,  1919),  I,  110-111. 
25  Charles  Gibson,  "Edward  Bates,"  in  Missouri  Historical  Society  Collections    (1900), 
II,  55. 

x  William  Herndon  and  Jesse  Weik,  Abraham  Lincoln,  II,  1721. 
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He  had  a  way  of  pretending  to  assure  his  visitor  that  in  the  choice 
of  his  advisers  he  was  'free  to  act  as  his  judgment  dictated,'  although 
David  Davis,  acting  as  his  manager  at  the  Chicago  convention,  had 
negotiated  with  the  Indiana  and  Pennsylvania  delegations,  and  assigned 
places  in  the  Cabinet  to  Simon  Cameron  and  Caleb  Smith,  besides  making 
other  'arrangements'  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  expected  to  ratify.27 

There  is  much  to  be  said  on  the  other  side,  however,  for 
Lincoln  did  not  select  his  Cabinet  without  plenty  of  advice 
from  all  sides.  He  was  in  a  difficult  situation,  for  he  was 
obliged  to  build  up  from  very  diverse  elements  a  working  party 
to  support  his  administration  in  the  face  of  certain  stubborn 
and  menacing  attacks  in  Congress.  Jesse  Weik,  however,  in  his 
"Real  Lincoln"  shows  that  Lincoln  had  a  thorough  apprecia- 
tion of  the  services  of  his  old  colleague  in  Congress.  He 
writes : 

I  knew  and  often  talked  with  Augustus  H.  Chapman,  whose  wife 
was  a  daughter  of  Dennis  Hanks,  and  who  was  Lincoln's  companion 
when  he  drove  from  Charleston  to  see  his  stepmother.  "During  the  ride," 
related  Colonel  Chapman,  "Mr.  Lincoln  became  more  or  less  reminis- 
cent, adverting  frequently  to  family  affairs.  He  spoke  in  the  most  af- 
fectionate way  of  his  stepmother,  characterizing  her  as  the  best  friend 
he  ever  had.  .  .  .  He  also  spoke  of  the  campaign  of  1860  and  the  loyal 
support  of  the  Union  men,  dwelling  especially  on  the  eloquence  and 
ability  of  Caleb  B.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  who  had,  in  his  opinion,  rendered 
him  more  effective  service  than  any  other  public  speaker."28 

On  the  basis  of  his  examination  of  the  sources  available 
to  him,  Rhodes  wrote : 

Lincoln  listened  to  all  objections  and  all  protests;  he  gave  heed  to 
all  arguments,  and  though  at  times  he  hesitated,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  changing  his  mind  in  regard  to  some  of  the  appointments,  the  names 
he  finally  sent  to  the  Senate  made  up  the  Cabinet  substantially  as  he 
had  framed  it  in  his  mind  the  night  of  his  election.29 

Albert  Shaw  in  his  Cartoon  History  of  Lincoln  summed 
up  the  situation  in  a  way  most  acceptable  today.  He  says : 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Lincoln  had  sanctioned  the  use  of  improper 
methods,  although  political  life  in  1860  was  not  free  from  the  taint  of 
bribery  and  corruption.  Whether  or  not  appointments  to  the  Cabinet, 
and  to  other  lucrative  and  coveted  offices,  were  due  to  pledges  made  at 
the  critical  moment  of  the  convention  by  Mr.  Judd  and  the  Lincoln  man- 


27  Ibid.,  II,  181. 

ffi  Jesse  Weik.  The  Real  Lincoln,  293-294. 

"  James  Ford  Rhodes,  History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Compromise   of  1850, 
m,  320. 
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agers,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  Lincoln  had  authorized  the  use 
of  such  means. 

Doubtless  there  is  some  evidence  that  the  Pennsylvania  delegation 
was  assured  that  Mr.  Cameron  would  be  considered  for  a  high  position, 
and  the  same  thing  may  have  been  true  of  Caleb  Smith  of  Indiana,  and 
one  or  two  others.  There  was  no  lack  of  adroit  management,  but  it 
would  be  overstraining  minor  details  to  assert  that  Lincoln's  nomination 
had  been  brought  about  by  deliberate  bargaining.  The  gradual  develop- 
ment of  his  strength  as  a  political  leader  in  Illinois  sufficiently  accounts 
for  his  nomination,  when  the  tide  had  turned  against  Seward. so 

As  Lincoln  showed  in  his  treatment  of  Cameron,  whom  he 
was  very  hesitant  in  appointing,  the  Cabinet  positions  were 
offered  for  reasons  of  merit  rather  than  in  conformity  with 
any  manager's  bargains. 

Before  taking  up  his  duties  in  the  Cabinet  as  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  before  the  inauguration  of  Lincoln,  Caleb 
Smith  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Peace  Conference  at 
Washington.  Delegates  from  Indiana  were  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Morton  following  resolutions  passed  by  the  Legislature, 
which,  however,  required  them  to  report  any  resolutions  of 
the  Peace  Conference  back  to  the  Legislature  before  voting  on 
them  finally.  Consequently,  Indiana's  delegates  declined  to 
vote  upon  the  final  resolutions.  The  Peace  Conference  was 
initiated  by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  to  agree  upon  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  to  prevent  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Union.  The  Amendments  so  adopted  were  referred  to  Con- 
gress, which  refused  to  submit  them  to  the  states.  Smith  ap- 
parently took  no  part  in  the  discussions,  but  was  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Credentials  and  is  said  to  have  opposed  all- 
compromises  or  concessions  to  the  South.  William  Robinson 
Ellis  says  of  the  Peace  Conference : 

A  Peace  Congress  having  been  proposed  by  Virginia,  I  was  appoint- 
ed by  Governor  0.  P.  Morton  a  delegate  from  Indiana,  in  conjunction 
with  Caleb  B.  Smith,  P.  A.  Hackleman,  Godlove  S.  Orth,  and  C.  L. 
Slaughter  ....  My  roommate  at  the  Avenue  House  was  Mr.  Smith,  after- 
ward Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Our  Congress  met  in  a  hall  adjoining 
the  Willard  Hotel,  in  Washington,  was  presided  over  by  Ex-President 
John  Tyler,  and  for  a  month  was  the  scene  of  most  earnest  and  angry 
discussion.  The  principal  good  anticipated  from  it  on  the  part  of  the 
North,  and  all  that  it  accomplished,  was  to  postpone  the  commencement 
of  hostilities  until  after  the  inauguration  of  President  Lincoln.31 


30  Albert  Shaw,  Abraham  Lincoln,  A  Cartoon  History,  II,  67. 

81  William  Robinson  Ellis,  "Autobiography  of  a  pioneer,"  in  Indiana  Magazine  of  His- 
tory, X,  69-70. 
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The  day  after  his  inauguration,  Lincoln  sent  to  the  Senate 
his  appointments  for  Cabinet  positions :  Seward,  State  Depart- 
ment ;  Chase,  Treasury  Department ;  Bates,  Attorney- General ; 
Blair,  Postmaster-General;  Cameron,  War  Department; 
Welles,  Navy  Department,  and  Smith,  Interior  Department. 
They  were  promptly  confirmed-  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior was  the  latest  organized  department,  having  been  estab- 
lished only  twelve  years  before  in  1849  during  Smith's  last 
year  in  Congress.  In  it  were  placed  several  offices  that  related 
to  purely  domestic  affairs.  These  were  the  General  Land 
Office,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Patent  Office,  Pension  Of- 
fice, Census  Bureau,  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Concerning 
Mr.  Smith's  conduct  of  his  department  there  are  no  accounts 
extant,  so  that  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  it  was  entirely  com- 
petent and  satisfactory  or  there  would  have  been  plenty  of 
criticism  in  hostile  newspapers.  As  to  general  affairs,  it  has 
been  said  that  Smith  was  one  of  those  who  recommended  the 
evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter  and  that  he  later  signed  Chase's 
remonstrance  against  the  restoring  of  McClellan  to  his  com- 
mand. He  was  also  said  to  have  opposed  the  signing  of  the 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation.  The  best  information  as  to 
that  comes  from  Frank  B.  Carpenter,  who  painted  the  Cab- 
inet group  picture  and  became  quite  friendly  with  the  Presi- 
dent.   In  his  Six  Months  at  the  White  House  he  says : 

The  final  Proclamation  was  signed  on  New  Year's  Day,  1863.  .  .  . 
I  remember  to  have  asked  him,  on  one  occasion,  if  there  was  not  some 
opposition  manifested  on  the  part  of  several  members  of  the  Cabinet  to 
this  policy.  He  replied,  "Nothing  more  than  I  have  stated  to  you.  Mr. 
Blair  thought  we  should  lose  the  fall  elections,  and  opposed  it  on  that 
ground  only."  "I  have  understood,"  said  I,  "that  Secretary  Smith  was 
not  in  favor  of  your  action.  Mr.  Blair  told  me  that,  when  the  meeting 
closed,  he  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  went  away  together,  and 
that  the  latter  said  to  him,  if  the  President  carried  out  that  policy,  he 
might  count  on  losing  Indiana,  sure!"  "He  never  said  anything  of  the 
kind  to  me,"  returned  the  President.  "And  what  is  Mr.  Blair's  opinion 
now?"  I  asked.  "Oh,"  was  the  prompt  reply,  "he  proved  right  in  regard 
to  the  fall  elections,  but  he  is  satisfied  that  we  have  since  gained  more 
than  we  lost."  "I  have  been  told,"  I  added,  "that  Judge  Bates  doubted 
the  constitutionality  of  the  proclamation."  "He  never  expressed  such  an 
opinion  in  my  hearing,"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln.  "No  member  of  the  Cabinet 
ever  dissented  from  the  policy  in  any  conversation  with  me."32 


32  Frank  B.   Carpenter,   Inner  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Six   months  at  the   White 
House,  87-88. 
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The  diary  kept  by  Gideon  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Department,  is  a  source  for  information  about  the  relations 
and  opinions  of  Lincoln's  Cabinet  members.  Welles  mentions 
Smith  a  number  of  times,  generally  showing  that  he  leaned 
toward  the  Chase-Stanton  side  of  the  Cabinet,  and  in  one 
place  says:  "Smith  imputes  misfortune  and  mismanagement 
to  one  (Seward)  who  has  the  ear  of  the  President.     .    .  ."33 

Under  date  of  September  16,  1862,  Welles  records: 

At  the  Executive  Mansion,  the  Secretary  of  State  informed  us  there 
was  to  be  no  Cabinet  meeting.  He  was  authorized  by  the  President  to 
communicate  the  fact.  Smith  said  it  would  be  as  well,  perhaps,  to  post- 
pone the  Cabinet  meetings  altogether  and  indefinitely, — there  seemed  to 
be  no  use  latterly  for  our  coming  together.  Others  expressed  corre- 
sponding opinions.     Seward  turned  off,  a  little  annoyed. 

An  unfavorable  impression  is  getting  abroad  in  regard  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Administration,  not  without  reason,  perhaps,  which  prompt- 
ed Smith  and  others  to  express  their  minds  freely.  There  is  really  very 
little  of  a  government  here  at  this  time,  so  far  as  most  of  the  Cabinet 
are  concerned;  certainly  but  little  consultation  in  this  important  period. 
Seward,  when  in  Washington,  spends  more  or  less  of  each  day  with  the 
President,  absorbs  his  attention,  and  I  fear  to  an  extent  influences  his 
action  not  always  wisely.  The  President  has  good  sense,  intelligence, 
and  an  excellent  heart,  but  is  sadly  perplexed  and  distressed  by  events. 
He,  to  an  extent,  distrusts  his  own  administrative  ability  and  experience. 
Seward,  instead  of  strengthening  and  fortifying  him,  encourages  this 
self-distrust,  but  is  not  backward  in  giving  his  own  judgment  and  ex- 
perience, which  are  often  defective  expedients,  to  guide  the  Executive. 
A  conviction  of  this  state  of  things  stirred  up  Smith  to  make  his  re- 
marks.34 

On  September  26th,  1862,  Welles  reports  at  greater  length 
an  incident  in  which  Mr.  Smith  figures : 

At  several  meetings  of  late  the  subject  of  deporting  the  colored 
race  has  been  discussed.  Indeed  for  months,  almost  from  the  commence- 
ment of  this  administration,  it  has  been  at  times  considered.  More  than 
a  year  ago  it  was  thrust  upon  me  by  Thompson  and  others  in  connection 
with  the  Chiriqui  Grant,  a  claim  to  title  from  the  Government  of  Central 
America  of  a  large  part  of  Costa  Rica.  Speculators  used  it  as  a  means 
of  disposing  of  that  grant  to  our  Government.  It  was  a  rotten  remnant 
of  an  intrigue  of  the  last  administration.  The  President,  encouraged  by 
Blair  and  Smith,  was  disposed  to  favor  it.  Blair  is  honest  and  disinter- 
ested; perhaps  Smith  is  so,  yet  I  have  not  been  favorably  impressed  with 
his  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  Chiriqui  Association.  As  early  as  May,  1861, 
a  great  pressure  was  made  upon  me  to  enter  into  a  coal  contract  with 


33  Diary  of  Gideon   Welles,  I,  119. 
Silbid.,  I,  131. 
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this  company.  The!  President  was  earnest  in  the  matter;  wished  to  send 
negroes  out  of  the  country.  Smith,  with  Thompson,  urged  and  stimu- 
lated him,  and  they  were  as  importunate  with  me  as  the  President.  I 
spent  two  or  three  hours  on  different  days  looking  over  the  papers, — 
titles,  maps,  reports,  and  evidence, — and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  fraud  and  cheat  in  the  affair.  It  appeared  to  be  a  swindling  spec- 
ulation. Told  the  President  I  had  no  confidence  in  it  and  asked  to  be 
released  from  its  further  consideration.  The  papers  were  then  referred 
to  Smith  to  investigate  and  report.  After  a  month  or  two  he  reported 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  scheme,  and  advised  that  the  Navy  Department 
should  make  an  immediate  contract  for  coal  before  foreign  governments 
got  hold  of  it.  Mr.  Toucey  had  investigated  it.  Commodore  Engle  had 
been  sent  out  to  examine  the  country  and  especially  in  relation  to  coal. 
The  President  was  quite  earnest  in  its  favor,  but,  satisfied  myself  it 
was  a  job,  I  objected  and  desired  to  be  excused  from  any  participation 
in  it.  Two  or  three  times  it  has  been  revived,  but  I  have  crowded  off 
action.  Chase  gave  me  assistance  on  one  occasion,  and  the  scheme  was 
dropped  until  this  question  of  deporting  colored  persons  came  up,  when 
Smith  again  brought  forward  Thompson's  Chiriqui  Grant.  He  made  a 
skillful  and  taking  report,  embracing  both  coal  and  negroes.  Each  was 
to  assist  the  other.  The  negroes  were  to  be  transported  to  Chiriqui  to 
mine  coal  for  the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  to  make  an 
immediate  advance  of  $50,000  for  coal  not  mined, — nor  laborers  obtained 
to  mine  it,  nor  any  satisfactory  information  or  proof  that  there  was  any 
decent  coal  to  be  mined.  I  respectfully  declined  adopting  his  views. 
Chase  and  Stanton  sustained  me,  and  Mr.  Bates  to  an  extent.  Blair, 
who  first  favored  it,  cooled  off,  as  the  question  was  discussed,  but  the 
President  and  Smith  were  persistent.35 

Secretary  Welles  says  that  the  matter  ended  there  because 
Senator  Pomeroy  undertook  a  colonization  scheme  for  getting 
negroes  to  emigrate. 

On  December  15th  of  the  same  year,  Welles  again  gives 
us  an  insight  into  the  situation  when  he  writes : 

Secretary  Smith  called  on  me  to  unburden  his  mind.  He  dislikes 
Seward's  management,  and  the  general  course  pursued  in  Cabinet  and 
between  the  members  generally.  Thinks  Seward  the  chief  cause  of  the 
unfortunate  state  of  things.  Smith  tells  me  he  [Smith]  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  leave  the  Cabinet  and  accept  the  office  of  District  Judge,  which 
he  can  have.36 

The  report  was  correct,  for  a  week  later  on  Christmas 
day,  Mr.  Smith  resigned  his  portfolio  and  was  appointed  by 
President  Lincoln  United  States  Judge  for  the  District  of  Indi- 
ana in  succession  to  Judge  Elisha  Mills  Huntington,  who  had 


™Ibid.,  I,  150-151. 
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died  the  26th  of  the  previous  October.  On  January  1st,  1863, 
Caleb  B-  Smith  returned  to  Indianapolis  to  take  up  his  resi- 
dence. He  was  successful  and  enjoyed  his  new  position.  The 
Journal  thus  characterized  his  service  on  the  bench: 

As  a  Judge  he  was  amiable  and  courteous  to  a  degree  which  dis- 
armed partisan  bitterness  at  a  period  of  unusual  party  exasperation,  and 
his  fairness  was  so  evident  that  there  could  be  little  more  complaint 
of  it  than  of  his  demeanor,  He  saw  the  pith  of  a  proposition,  or  a  diffi- 
culty, readily,  and  could  state  it  with  freedom  from  embarrassing  qual- 
ifications that  enabled  the  most  ordinary  understanding  to  follow  his 
reasoning  closely  up  to  his  conclusion.37 

Smith's  health  had  not  been  good  for  some  time  and  he 
probably  wished  the  judgeship  because  he  would  have  a  less 
strenuous  position  than  in  Washington.  He  served  but  one 
year  on  the  bench  and  felt  that  he  was  improving  greatly  in 
health  when  he  was  suddenly  stricken  at  his  office  in  the  court 
on  the  morning  of  January  7,  1864.  He  ruptured  a  blood  ves- 
sel during  a  fit  of  coughing,  occasioning  a  hemmorrhage  of 
the  stomach.  He  lingered  until  evening  and  then  expired. 
The  funeral  was  held  on  the  twelfth  with  state  and  national 
officers  present  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Grand  Lodge.38 
President  Lincoln  ordered  fourteen  days  mourning  at  Wash- 
ington, and  on  January  9  a  committee  of  the  Indiana  Bar  was 
appointed  to  prepare  resolutions.  These  were  later  drawn  up 
and  presented  in  the  District  Court  in  May,  with  suitable  re- 
sponses and  eulogies  by  Judge  White  and  Judge  Davis. 

Mr.  Smith  was  married  at  Connersville  to  Elizabeth  B. 
Walton  on  July  8,  1831.  She  was  a  daughter  of  William  Wal- 
ton, one  of  the  pioneers  who  had  come  from  Ohio.  There  were 
three  children,  Albert  who  died  in  infancy,  and  a  son  and 
daughter  (Rosalind)  who  survived  their  father. 

John  Coburn  in  his  Sketches  of  the  Old  Indiana  Supreme 
Court  Bar  describes  Mr.  Smith  as  he  appeared  to  the  observer 
on  the  opening  of  the  Court  in  November  1843 : 

Near  by,  sat  Caleb  B.  Smith,  of  Connersville,  almost  youthful  in 


37  Indianapolis  Journal   (daily) ,  Jan.  9,  1864. 

38  There  is  an  interesting  question  concerning  the  resting  place  of  the  remains  of 
Mr.  Smith.  In  Crown  Hill  Cemetery,  Indianapolis,  there  is  a  mausoleum  marked  "Caleb 
B.  Smith"  which,  bears  the  date  "1864".  The  remains  of  Mrs.  Smith,  of  her  Daughter 
Mrs.  Hovey,  wife  of  Governor  Alvin  C.  Hovey,  and  of  a  young  man  who  was  a  relative 
of  Mrs.  Smith,  were  deposited  in  the  mausoleum  in  later  years.  New  facts  have  come 
to  light  which  indicate  that  the  body  of  Mr.  Smith  was  not  placed  in  the  mausoleum  but 
taken  to  Connersville  and  placed  in  a  cemetery  there  beside  the  grave  of  an  infant  son 
who  died  before  the  father.    See  Anna  Nicholas,  The  Story  of  Crown  Hill    (1928),  134. 
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appearance,  under  medium  height,  with  smooth  and  oval  face,  already  a 
famous  orator  at  the  bar,  in  the  Legislature  and  on  the  stump;  after- 
wards a  mighty  power  in  Congress,  and  in  Lincoln's  Cabinet.  Mr.  Smith, 
for  fluency,  rapidity,  force  and  point,  has  rarely  been  equalled  by  any 
public  speaker.  His  speeches  found  in  the  Congressional  Globe  confirm 
this  view.  When  he  died  in  1865,  he  was  the  foremost  orator  of  the 
Republican  party  in  the  nation.39 

Judge  C.  P.  Ferguson,  who  made  a  trip  from  Madison  to 
Indianapolis  as  a  boy,  describes  Mr.  Smith  in  his  Reminis- 
cences of  a  Journey  to  Indianapolis  in  the  year  1836 : 

My  father  having  arrived  he  took  me  to  the  Mansion  House  to  room 
with  himself.  He  permitted  me  to  go  with  him  to  the  State  House  on 
the  morning  of  the  organization  of  the  House.  I  witnessed  the  ballotings 
for  speaker  and  was  told  that  the  name  of  the  man  elected  was  Caleb 
B.  Smith.  I  remember  the  speaker  as  a  handsome,  trimly-built  man, 
hardly  of  middle  age,  well-dressed  with  black  broadcloth,  and  I  think 
he  had  black  hair.  He  did  not  use  a  gavel,  but  a  flat  ruler  was  always 
on  his  desk.  Upon  taking  his  seat,  he  would  rap  with  his  ruler  and  then 
announce,  "The  houthe  will  pleathe  come  to  order."  Here  I  digress  to 
say  that  it  was  probably  twenty  years  after  Mr.  Smith  was  speaker  be- 
fore I  saw  him  again  when  he  made  his  appearance  in  court  at  Charles- 
town  in  connection  with  a  suit  to  destroy  the  charter  of  the  old  Ft. 
Wayne  and  Southern  Railroad  Company.  Time  had  made  its  ravages. 
Instead  of  a  trim,  well-dressed  man  with  a  head  well  covered  with  hair, 
I  faced  a  gentleman  inclined  to  corpulency,  careless  in  dress,  with  scat- 
tering gray  hair.  But  the  lisping  tongue  was  still  there  as  was  evident 
in  a  political  speech  he  was  induced  to  make  in  which  he  compared 
Judge  Douglas  to  Baalam's  Ass,  several  times,  much  to  the  merriment 
of  his  hearers,  coming  over  the  expression,  "am  I  not  thine  athel"i0 

M.  L-  Bundy,  who  knew  Smith  well,  has  the  following  to 
say  of  him : 

Smith,  as  a  lawyer,  stood  in  the  front  rank  and  as  an  advocate  be- 
fore a  jury  had  no  equal  among  his  associates.  On  the  stump  his  power 
over  an  audience  was  supreme,  with  no  action,  but  standing  like  a  statue 
the  words  and  sentences  flowed  from  him  with  irresistible  power.  He 
spoke  rapidly,  but  invariably  the  right  words  came  to  express  the  idea 
intended,  "like  softest  music  to  attending  ears."  He  never  told  anec- 
dotes in  his  public  speeches,  but  among  his  friends  in  private  conversa- 
tion would  often  relate  some  story  applicable  to  himself.41 

In  the  editorial  following  Judge  Smith's  death  in  1864, 
the  Journal  spoke  of  him  in  the  following  manner : 


89  Bench  and  Bar  of  Indiana,   63.     Coburn   wrote  this  passage   in   1858,   just  before 
Smith's  return  from  Cincinnati  to  Indianapolis. 

40  C.  P.  Ferguson,  "Reminiscences  of  a  Journey  to  Indianapolis  in  the  Year  1836"  in 
Indiana  Historical   Society  Publications,  II,  354. 

41  Bundy,  in  the  Indianian,  V,  231-232. 
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It  was  chiefly  as  an  orator,  and  especially  as  a  popular  or  "stump" 
orator,  that  Mr.  Smith  excelled.  Here  he  had  few  rivals,  and  no  superior. 
In  some  important  respects  he  had  neither  rival  nor  superior.  His  voice, 
singularly  clear,  sonorous,  and  penetrating  rarely  encountered  a  crowd 
that  could  exhaust  its  power  without  obtaining  the  full  freight  of  thought 
it  carried.  His  language  was  copious  and  appropriate,  often  striking, 
and  always  clear,  and  his  style,  though  affecting  little  of  the  polished 
elegance  of  the  pen,  was  rarely  slovenly  or  feeble.  He  possessed  the 
ability  to  argue  a  proposition  convincingly,  while  covering  it  with  apt 
and  pleasant  "hits,"  and  could,  when  it  served  a  purpose,  say  as  bitter 
things  as  John  Randolph  himself. 

He  rarely  attempted  a  philosophical  discussion  of  political  ques- 
tions, but  treated  them  in  the  plain  common  sense  way  that  sensible 
men  usually  speak  of  them  to  each  other,  and  here  lay  the  secret  of  his 
success.  He  could  fire  as  high  as  anybody  if  it  was  worth  while,  but  he 
knew  it  was  no  use,  and  so  fired  into  instead  of  over  his  audience,  and 
this  discussion  level  with  the  comprehension  and  habits  of  his  audience, 
enlivened  by  witty  allusions,  and  apt  illustrations,  and  carried  forth  by 
his  superb  voice,  made  him  the  master  of  "stump  oratory"  that  he  was. 
When  the  occasion  or  the  subject  demanded  higher  treatment  he  was 
equal  to  it,  and  few  men  have  made  so  powerful  jury  speeches  as  he,  or 
more  complete  and  thorough  legal  arguments.42 

The  Sentinel,  in  its  main  editorial  of  the  preceding  day, 
gave  the  following  estimate : 

Judge  Smith  discharged  every  public  position  to  which  he  was  called 
with  dignity,  ability  and  in  accordance  with  his  convictions  of  duty.  As 
a  public  speaker  he  was  graceful,  forcible  and  eloquent  and  as  a  stump 
orator  he  had  but  few  superiors.  In  politics  he  was  a  Whig,  decided 
and  enthusiastic  and  upon  the  disbandment  of  that  noble  party  he  fol- 
lowed the  radical  portion  into  the  Republican  ranks.  The  natural  ten- 
dency of  Judge  Smith's  mind  was  to  conservatism,  and  he  generally  so 
expressed  himself,  especially  the  last  year  or  two  in  his  private  con- 
versations upon  the  difficulties  of  the  country,  but  the  surroundings  of 
party  influences  guided  his  public  action  into  the  radical  channels. 
While  Judge  Smith  was  not  profound  or  learned,  he  possessed  a  compre- 
hensive mind  which  readily  grasped  the  subject  to  which  it  was  directed, 
with  the  rare  faculty  combined  of  giving  utterance  to  his  ideas  in  lang- 
uage appropriate,  eloquent  and  exhausting,  illustrating  them  with  the 
charms  of  oratory.*3 

Dr.  Macartney,  who  recently  wrote  Lincoln  and  His  Cab- 
inet, may  be  quoted  as  follows : 

"He  (Lincoln)  was,  I  would  say,"  wrote  one  who  had  heard  Lincoln 
speak,  "with  the  exception  of  lisping  Caleb  Smith,  the  most  effective 
public  speaker  on  the  scene  on  which  we  have  been  looking."    Another, 


42  Indianapolis  Journal    (daily) .  Jan.  9,  1864. 

43  State  Sentinel   (daily,  Indianapolis),  Jan.  8,  1864. 
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Smith's  successor  in  Lincoln's  Cabinet,  John  P.  Usher,  said:  "He  was  a 
true  orator.  He  was  a  man  who  from  the  rostrum,  would  talk  to  you 
until  you  would  feel  the  blood  tingling  through  your  veins  to  your  fin- 
gers' ends  and  all  the  way  up  your  spine."  Smith  was  one  of  those  ora- 
tors whose  eloquence  comes  down  to  us  as  a  tradition,  and  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  test  by  any  printed  record,  for  Smith  left  less  of  such  records 
behind  him  than  any  of  our  great  American  orators.44 

Thus  we  take  leave  of  a  man  who  may  truthfully  be  said  to 
be  fairly  representative  as  a  lawyer,  business  man,  legislator, 
orator,  judge,  and  statesman  of  the  period  that  led  up  to  and 
initiated  the  Civil  War. 


**  Clarence  E.  Macartney,  Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet,  49. 


The  Indiana  Historical  Society 

By  Christopher  B.  Coleman 

Papers  of  the  Pears  Family :  New  Harmony 

The  Society  on  August  28,  issued  the  first  number  of 
Volume  XI  of  its  Publications,  a  pamphlet  of  96  pages  entitled 
"New  Harmony,  An  Adventure  in  Happiness,"  comprising  the 
papers  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  Pears,  edited  by  Thomas  Clinton 
Pears,  Jr.,  historian  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United 
States. 

Dr.  John  W.  Oliver,  former  director  of  the  Indiana  His- 
torical Bureau,  now  head  of  the  History  Department,  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh,  brought  these  letters  to  the  attention  of 
the  secretary  of  the  society,  who  secured  their  publication  and 
their  editing  by  Dr.  Thomas  Clinton  Pears,  a  descendant  of 
the  authors  of  most  of  the  letters.  Mrs.  Sarah  Pears  was  a 
relative  of  Benjamin  Bakewell,  who  established  the  first  suc- 
cessful flint  glass  factory  in  this  country,  a  factory  which 
was  the  showplace  of  Pittsburgh  for  many  decades.  Thomas 
Pears,  before  going  to  New  Harmony,  had  been  a  partner 
of  John  James  Audubon,  the  naturalist,  in  a  steam  grist  mill 
at  Henderson,  Kentucky. 

The  letters  of  this  couple  reveal  the  interest  of  people  of 
wealth  and  prominence  in  the  experiment  of  Robert  Owen  at 
New  Harmony.  They  reveal,  also,  the  weaknesses  of  Owen's 
plans  and  difficulties  met  in  carrying  them  out.  They  went  to 
New  Harmony  at  the  beginning  of  the  Owen  regime  and  left 
New  Harmony  about  a  year  later,  in  late  April  or  early  May, 
1826,  when  the  failure  of  the  experiment  in  communism  was 
already  apparent  and  the  "adventure  in  happiness"  had  ended 
in  disappointment. 

The  letters  from  Thomas  Pears  and  his  wife,  and  those 
addressed  to  them,  give,  perhaps,  the  best  inside  view  of  the 
New  Harmony  settlement  which  has  ever  been  published,  for 
the  writers  were  people  of  unusual  intelligence  and  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  purposes  of  Robert  Owen,  though  not  fanatic- 
ally devoted  to  his  principles. 


Historical  Publicity 
The    amount   of  printed   matter   about   George   Rogers 
Clark — so  great  that  only  a  small  fraction  of  it  could  be  renre- 
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CALEB  BLOOD  SMITH— INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT 


Several  books  which  have  come 
from  the  press  during  the  past  few 
years  and  especially  one  of  1946  vin- 
tage by  Hendrick  have  created  a  new 
interest  in  the  activities  of  Lincoln's 
cabinet  members.  The  opening  of  the 
Lincoln  manuscripts  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  this  coming  July  will  also 
bring  to  the  front  again  Lincoln's  re- 
lations with  the  members  of  his  offi- 
cial family.  It  has  been  thought  that  a 
brief  chronicle  and  a  few  comments 
about  the  men  who  served  with  Lin- 
coln in  the  cabinet  during  the  period 
of  the  Civil  War  might  be  timely  at 
various  intervals  in  Lincoln  Lore. 

Possibly  it  might  be  well  to  intro- 
duce at  the  beginning  one  of  the  more 
obscure  members  appointed  by  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  a  cabinet  post.  Among  the 
first  seven  men  chosen  Caleb  Blood 
Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would 
rank  as  the  least  known.  Various  esti- 
mates have  been  placed  on  Smith's 
qualifications  for  the  office,  none  of 
them  flattering  and  possibly  all  of 
them  too  severe. 

Would  there  have  been  an  oppor- 
tunity for  any  one,  appointed  as  sec- 
retary of  the  rather  unimportant  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  to  distin- 
guish himself  in  the  short  time  (March 
5,  1861-January  1,  1863)  which  Smith 
served?  Did  Smith's  predecessors  in 
the  office,  Ewing  of  Ohio,  McKennan 
of  Pennsylvania,  Stewart  of  Virginia 
and  Thompson  of  Mississippi  show 
outranking  capacity  to  Smith  at  the 
time  of  their  appointments  to  the  Sec- 
retaryship of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment? It  seems  an  unfair  supposition 
to  expect  Smith  to  display  any  supe- 
rior talents  comparable  to  contem- 
poraries situated  in  the  more  colorful 
cabinet  posts. 

One  would  think,  after  reading  some 
of  the  stories  of  how  Smith  promised 
support  of  Lincoln  by  the  Indiana  del- 
egates at  the  Chicago  Convention  in 
exchange  for  a  place  in  the  cabinet, 
that  he  had  introduced  log  rolling  into 
politics.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  percentage  of  state  dele- 
gations at  any  political  convention  be- 
fore or  after  1860  have  not  in  some 
direct  or  indirect  way  expected  pat- 
ronage for  their  votes.  Smith,  never- 
theless, greatly  injured  his  place  in 
history  by  doing  openly  what  so  many 
politicians  did  secretly. 

Lincoln's  letter  to  Smith  written  on 
May  26,  1860,  shortly  after  the  con- 
vention, will  be  recalled.  It  contained 
this  acknowledgment:  "I  am  indeed 
much  indebted  to  Indiana  and  as  my 
home  friends  tell  me,  much  to  you 
personally."  On  January  2,  1861,  Jesse 
Fell  wrote  to  Lincoln:  "Cabinet  places 
should  go  to  Indiana  and  Pennsyl- 
vania," although  as  late  as  that  date 
Fell  seems  to  have  been  sure  that  at 


Chicago  no  "improper  pledges"  were 
asked,  "as  they  were  not,  and  could 
not  be  given." 

Aside  from  the  "bargain"  accusa- 
tion another  influence  which  helped  to 
place  Smith  in  the  lowest  bracket  of 
Lincoln's  early  cabinet  appointees  was 
the  organized  opposition  to  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  portfolio.  Colfax,  a  fellow 
Hoosier  was  using  every  possible 
means  of  gaining  the  seat  and  his 
friends  did  not  hesitate  to  discredit 
Smith.  Lincoln's  letter  to  Colfax  after 
the  appointment  of  Smith  will  be  re- 
membered. The  President  said  in  part. 
"When  your  name  was  brought  for- 
ward I  said,  'Colfax  is  a  young  man 

CALEB  BLOOD  SMITH 

Born,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  April 
16,  1808. 

Moved  with  parents  to  Ohio,  1814 

Attended  Cincinnati  College 

Graduated  from  Miami  University 

Read  law  at  Connersville,  Indiana 

Admitted  to  the  bar,  1828 

Founded  and  edited  Indiana  Sentinel, 
1832 

Member  Indiana  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 1833-1836 

Speaker  of  House,  1836 

Grand  Master  of  Free  Masonry  in  In- 
diana from  1838-1844 

Elected  to  28th,  29th,  30th  Congresses, 
1843-1849 

President  of  Cincinnati  and  Chicago 
R.  R.  in  1852 

President  Elector  in  1840  and  in  1856 

Delegate  at  large,  Chicago  Convention 

Seconded  the  nomination  for  Lincoln 
at  Convention 

Seconded  the  motion  that  Hamlin's 
nomination  be  made  unanimous 

Member  of  committee  to  notify  Lin- 
coln of  nomination 

Member  of  the  Peace  Congress  of  1861 

Secretary  of  Interior,  March  5,  1861- 
January  1,  1863 

(38),  is  already  in  position,  is  run- 
ning a  brilliant  career  and  is  sure  of 
a  bright  future  in  any  event:  with 
Smith  it  is  now  or  never'."  At  this 
time  Smith  was  53  years  old  and  one 
of  his  friends  who  after  an  interval  of 
some  years  met  him  in  1858  said: 
"How  changed;  age  has  marked  him 
visibly,  his  head  was  bald,  his  cheeks 
furrowed,  his  eyes  sunken,  and  cov- 
ered with  glasses."  Lincoln  was  right 
about  "now  or  never"  for  Smith  be- 
cause he  died  a  year  after  he  resigned 
from  the  cabinet. 

Eliminating  all  the  discussion  about 
the  Davis-Smith  bargain,  it  is  likely 
that  if  no  pledge  had  been  made  Lin- 
coln would  have  chosen  some  Hoosier 


for  his  official  family.  The  fact  that 
no  member  of  a  President's  cabinet 
had  ever  been  chosen  from  Indiana 
would  make  a  strong  appeal  for  repre- 
sentation and  between  Colfax  and 
Smith,  Lincoln  had  gone  on  record  as 
favoring  Smith. 

A  more  far  reaching  attack  on 
Smith  was  made  in  the  Cincinnati 
Commercial  which  alleged  that  Smith 
was  dishonest,  a  man  of  double  deal- 
ings and  lacking  in  business  capacity. 
Richard  Thompson  of  Terre  Haute 
wrote  to  Smith  and  asked  him  if 
there  was  any  special  cause  for  these 
attacks  in  the  Cincinnati  paper.  From 
Smith's  reply  it  appears  that  he  had 
been  retained  as  counsel  in  a  suit 
brought  against  the  newspaper  for 
"wanton  libels"  and  the  case  was  com- 
promised by  the  Commercial  paying 
expenses  and  making  humiliating  re- 
tractions." Another  count  the  paper 
had  against  Smith  was  his  opposition 
to  "Jim  Day  once  elected  to  Congress 
by  the  know-nothing  vote."  Smith 
claimed  that  the  Commercial  was 
"very  must  controlled  by  Jim  Day" 
who  was  defeated  in  the  election  in 
1858  and  who  charged  his  defeat  to 
Smith  "without  cause."  Smith  stated 
in  the  letter  to  Thompson  that  "Day  is 
the  most  malignant  devil  I  ever  knew." 

There  seems  to  be  tendency  in  mod- 
ern biography  to  give  more  emphasis 
to  what  a  man's  enemies  say  about 
him  than  the  testimonies  of  his 
friends.  The  attorney  with_  whom 
Smith  as  a  young  man  studied  law 
stated  in  a  biographical  sketch  of  him 
prepared  for  publication. 

"Few  men  in  the  West  have  filled 
a  larger  space  in  the  public  eye  than 
the  subject  of  this  sketch.  ...  He  rose 
rapidly  at  the  bar,  was  remarkably 
fluent,  rapid  and  eloquent  before  the 
jury,  never  at  a  loss  for  ideas  or  words 
to  express  them.  ...  He  was  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  and  powerful  stump 
speakers  in  the  United  States.  .  .  ." 

The  most  important  letter  in  the 
Foundation  Collection  written  by 
Caleb  Smith  as  a  cabinet  member  was 
addressed  to  Richard  Thompson  on 
April  16, 1861,  the  day  after  the  firing 
on  Sumpter.  He  said  in  part:  "I  ad- 
vocated before  the  Cabinet  the  imme- 
diate evacuation  of  Fort  Sumpter. 
After  a  good  deal  of  discussion  the 
President  finally  concluded  to  send 
provisions.  Gov.  Pickens  was  formally 
notified  that  our  expedition  would 
carry  neither  men  nor  arms  but  our 
only  object  was  to  supply  our  men 
with  food.  They  refused  to  admit  the 
supplies  and  commenced  the  attack. 
We  must  now  either  vindicate  the 
power  of  the  government  or  make  an 
unconditional  surrender.  We  have 
concluded  to  test  the  power  of  the 
government  to  protect  itself." 


Medal  of  Honor  Named  for  Great  Mason 
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HE  MEMORY  OF  a  great  Free- 
mason, who,  in  an  hour  of  despair, 
rallied  his  Brethren  and  persuaded 
them  to  carry  on  in  spite  of  perse- 
cution and  discouragement  now  is 
perpetuated  in  Indiana's  Medal  of 
Honor. 

In  1963  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Indi- 
ana created  its  Medal  of  Honor.  Un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  Sesqui- 
centennial  Commission,  Grand  Lodge 
at  the  annual  meeting  in  1966 
changed  the  name  of  its  premier 
award  to  the  caleb  b.  smith  medal 

OF   HONOR. 

In  all  probability  the  darkest  day 
in  the  history  of  Freemasonry  in  In- 
_- _— — ,.  diana  came  on  Wed- 
nesday, December 
10,  1834,  when  a 
little  handful  of 
Brethren  met  in 
Grand  Lodge  in  the 
third  floor  hall  of 
Centre  Lodge  No. 
23  on  East  Wash- 
ington Street,  Indi- 
anapolis. Only  four 
Lodges  out  of  20 
were  represented.  Because  of  the  ven- 
omous anti-Masonic  hysteria  then 
sweeping  the  country,  most  Lodges 
had  ceased  labor.  A  few  met  secretly 
on  a  high  hill  or  in  a  low  dell;  oth- 
ers were  afraid  to  meet  at  all.  Many 
Masons  had  recanted  their  pledge  of 
allegiance  to  the  Craft.  In  the  face 
of  such  discouraging  odds,  the  Breth- 
ren seriously  considered  giving  up 
and  dissolving  Grand  Lodge.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  talk  it  over 
and  bring  in  a  recommendation. 

For  the  decision  to  keep  the  light 
of  Freemasonry  burning  we  shall  be 
eternally  grateful  to  the  four  Breth- 
ren who  constituted  the  committee. 
They  were:  Daniel  Kelso,  a  lawyer 
of  Switzerland  County;  Dr.  Shepard 
Whitman,  a  physician  of  New  Al- 
bany; John  C.  Walker,  a  saw  and 
grist  mill  operator  of  Shelbyville, 
and  the  chairman  was  a  young  man 
of  26  who  had  a  large  head  and 
lisped  when  he  spoke.  His  name  was 
Caleb  B.  Smith.  He  was  a  Past  Mas- 
ter of  Warren  Lodge  No.   15  at  Con- 
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nersville,    and   was   attending   Grand 
Lodge  that  day  only  as  a  visitor. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  Caleb 
B.  Smith  was  the  one  who  wrote  the 
stirring  report  which  caused  the 
Brethren  of  Grand  Lodge  to  take 
heart  and  keep  going.  It  is  a  thrill- 
ing document  to  read,  and  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  after  Caleb  B.  Smith 
had  sounded  his  bugle  call,  no  fur- 
ther questions  remained  as  to  the  fu- 
ture course  of  Freemasonry  in  Indi- 
ana. 

Three  years  after  that  dramatic 
incident,  Caleb  B.  Smith  was  Grand 
Master  of  Masons  in  Indiana.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  State  Legislature, 
and  Speaker  of  the  Indiana  House  of 
Representatives.    He    was    elected    to 


the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  later  became  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  the  cabinet  of  President 
Abraham  Lincoln.  In  1863  he  became 
United  States  District  Judge  for 
Indiana. 

But  never  in  his  distinguished  ca- 
reer as  a  public  servant  did  Caleb  B. 
Smith  stand  as  straight  and  as  tall  as 
he  did  that  December  day  in  1834 
when  he  arose  in  Grand  Lodge  to 
fire  his  Masonic  Brethren  with  de- 
termination to  carry  on. 

And  now,  most  fittingly,  his  name 
is  perpetuated  as  a  part  of  the  cov- 
eted Grand  Lodge  Medal  of  Honor, 
awarded  to  date  to  only  two  Breth- 
ren. 
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MAY  BECOME  NATIONAL  LANDMARK — The    130-year-old  mansion,   home  of   Past 
Grand  Master  Caleb  B.   Smith,   which  faces  Military   Park   in    Indianapolis. 

—  (Photo  by  courtesy  of  Indiana  Department  of  Natural  Resources.) 


SOON  TO  BE  nominated  for  rec- 
ognition in  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places  is  the  1840  Creek 
Revival  mansion  at  538  West  New 
York  Street  in  Indianapolis  which 
was  the  home  of  Past  Grand  Master 
Caleb  B.  Smith  during  the  time  he 
was  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the 
first  Lincoln  Cabinet. 

Later  the  house  was  occupied 
variously  during  their  terms  by 
several   of  Indiana's   Governors. 

It  is  within  easy  walking  distance 
of  the  State  House,  across  New  York 
Street  from  Indiana's  busiest  mar- 
shalling center  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  adjacent  today  to  development  of 
the  large  new  campus  of  the  com- 
bined Indianapolis  divisions  of  In- 
diana and  Purdue  Universities. 

Originally  covered  with  stucco  to 
simulate  stone,  the  two-story  brick 
house  has  a  classic  portico  with  four 
imposing  Doric  wooden  columns  com- 
manding the  entire  south  facade. 

A  serious  fire  on  January  23,  1961 
almost  destroyed  the  Smith  Mansion, 
and  only  timely  attention  will  save 
its  further  deterioration. 

It  is  the  sole  survivor  of  several 
classic  mansions  built  in  the  25  years 
prior  to  the  Civil  War  in  the  row 
facing   present-day  Military   Park. 

The  proposal  to  have  the  house  of- 
ficially recognized  as  a  Registered 
Historic  Place  by  the  National  Park 
Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
the  Interior  includes  plans  for  a 
sympathetic  restoration.  Then  it  could 
become  a  State  Memorial  —  one  of 
several  operated  by  the  Indiana  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources. 


The  house  was  purchased  by  Past 
Grand  Master  Smith  when  he  moved 
to  Indianapolis  in  1859.  While  he  was 
in  Washington  throughout  1861  and 
1862  as  one  of  the  seven  members  of 
the  Lincoln  Cabinet,  the  Smith  house 
was  utilized  by  several  Union  Army 
officers  as  a  domicile  most  convenient 
for  their  duties  at  nearby  Camp  Sul- 
livan. 
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PRESIDENT  LINCOLN,  POLYGAMY,  AND  THE  CIVIL  WAR: 
THE  CASE  OF  DAWSON  AND  DESERET 


The  first  national  platform  of  the  Republican  party  forth- 
rightly  declared  its  opposition  to  the  "twin  relics  of  barbar- 
ism, polygamy,  and  slavery."  Since  the  writing  of  that  plat- 
form in  Philadelphia  in  1856,  most  historians  of  America's 
middle  period  have  concentrated  their  attention  on  the  Re- 
publicans' attack  on  the  institution  of  slavery.  This  Lincoln 
Lore  and  the  following  one,  however,  will  focus  on  that  other 
object  of  Republican  detestation,  polygamy,  and  in  particular 
on  a  man  whose  life  was  profoundly  changed  by  an  encounter 
with  that  institution,  John  W.  Dawson. 

John  W.  Dawson  was  President  Abraham  Lincoln's  first 
appointee  to  the  governorship  of  the  Utah  Territory.  He  re- 
ceived his  appointment  in  the  autumn  of  1861,  proceeded  to 
Utah  to  assume  his  duties  in  December  of  the  same  year,  and 
left  Utah  in  the  middle  of  January,  1862.  His  administration 
of  the  Territory,  which  was  the  home  of  the  Mormons,  was  a 
brief  one,  but  it  was  filled  with  controversy  and  not  a  little 
mystery. 

Dawson's  Background  and  Qualifications 

Before  he  became  a  Lin- 
coln appointee,  Dawson  had 
led  a  varied  career  as  a  law- 
yer, journalist,  and  poli- 
tician in  Indiana.  Born  in 
Cambridge,  Indiana,  in 
1820,  Dawson  was  the  son  of 
a  Southerner,  John  Daw- 
son, who  had  lived  in  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  Tennessee, 
and  Kentucky  before  set- 
tling in  Indiana  in  1799.  Ac- 
cording to  the  biographical 
sketch  in  A  Biographical 
History  of  Eminent  and 
Self-made  Men  of  the  State 
of  Indiana,  Volume  II  (Cin- 
cinnati: Western  Biographi- 
cal Publishing  Company, 
1880),  John  W.  Dawson's 
grandfather  Charles  had 
been  a  slaveholder.  The 
family's  traditional  ties 
with  the  South  and  the  pecu- 
liar institution  may  explain 
John  W.  Dawson's  hatred  of 
abolitionism.  Lincoln's 
appointee  received  his  early 
education  in  the  common 
schools  of  Cambridge.  He 
moved  to  Fort  Wayne  briefly 
and  then  attended  Wabash 
College  at  Crawford sville 
for  two  years.  He  studied 
law,  gained  admission  to  the 
bar,  and  returned  to  Fort 
Wayne     to     practice.     Ap- 
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parently  he  found  some  deficiency  in  his  legal  training  by  ap- 
prenticeship, for  in  1847  he  went  to  Lexington,  Kentucky,  to 
study  law  at  Transylvania  University.  Failing  health  forced 
him  to  leave,  though  he  may  have  completed  his  course  of 
study.  He  returned  to  his  home  in  Cambridge  to  farm  and  run 
a  store  until  1853,  when  he  returned  to  Fort  Wayne  to  pur- 
chase and  edit  what  had  been  the  Whig  newspaper,  the  Times 
and  Press. 

Under  Dawson's  editorship  the  paper  moved  from  party  to 
party.  Richard  L.  May's  pamphlet  entitled  Notes  on  Forma- 
tion of  the  Republican  Party  in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  1852- 
1858  (Fort  Wayne:  Fort  Wayne  Public  Library,  1967)  traces 
the  puzzling  and  twisted  course  of  Dawson's  editorial  parti- 
sanship. Dawson's  advent  to  the  editorship  of  the  Whig  paper 
marked  a  sharp  turn-around  in  editorial  stance  towards  Fort 
Wayne's  sizable  population  of  foreign  and  Catholic  voters. 
Historically,  both  the  Whig  and  Democratic  papers  in  this 
polyglot  Indiana  town  of  Germans,  Irish,  and  native  Ameri- 
cans had  published  sympathetic  articles  about  the  liberal 

Pope  and  appeals  for  funds 
for  starving  Ireland.  So 
abrupt  was  Dawson's 
change,  in  fact,  that  his  first 
anti-Catholic  item,  an  as- 
sault on  their  stance  to- 
wards the  public  school 
question  in  December,  1853, 
led  to  several  cancellations 
of  subscriptions  and  to  an 
actual  physical  assault  on 
Dawson's  person.  Although 
nothing  conclusive  can  be 
determined  about  actual 
party  membership,  Daw- 
son's paper  was  very 
sympathetic  towards  Know- 
Nothing  principles. 

Dawson  denounced  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  Act  in 
1854  and  ran  in  the  same 
year  as  a  candidate  for  the 
state  legislature  on  a  "Peo- 
ple's" party  ticket  com- 
posed of  Know-Nothings, 
temperance  advocates,  and 
anti-Nebraska  men.  Daw- 
son lost,  and  in  1855  he 
joined  the  Republicans.  By 
1858,  however,  he  was  read 
out  of  the  Republican  party 
(which,  according  to  May, 
denounced  him  as  "a  know- 
nothing  editor"  because  the 
party  was  trying  to  attract 
German  voters)  and  ran  for 
Congress  as  a  Democrat.  In 
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1860,  however,  Dawson's  paper  supported  Lincoln's  Republi- 
can ticket.  Though  one  would  be  hard  pressed  to  produce 
tangible  proof  of  a  "deal"  to  provide  Fort  Wayne  with  a  Repub- 
lican organ,  Dawson's  recent  Democratic  affiliations  at  least 
suggest  that  his  eligibility  for  the  Utah  post  would  have  been 
nil  had  he  not  hopped  aboard  the  Lincoln  bandwagon  in  1860. 
Dawson's  political  "qualifications"  for  the  job  exceeded  any 
other  obvious  personal  qualifications  for  the  office.  He  had 
put  the  rickety  Fort  Wayne  weekly  Whig  newspaper  into 
sound  financial  shape  (sound  enough,  in  fact,  that  he  ini- 
tiated publication  of  a  daily  paper  which  was  shorter  and  pub- 
lished over  the  course  of  the  week  the  same  articles  which  ap- 
peared in  the  weekly  version  at  the  end  of  the  week).  Other- 
wise, he  had  no  notable  administrative  accomplishments  to 
his  credit.  He  was  not  moderate  on  religious  questions  nor 
careful  of  religious  sensibilities,  qualifications  that  might 
well  have  been  sought  in  the  governor  of  a  territory  populated 
largely  by  Mormons,  who  so  resented,  ignored,  and  resisted 
federal  authority  that  an  armed  expeditionary  force  had  been 
sent  by  President  Buchanan  in  1857  to  calm  the  area.  Daw- 
son's Democratic  editorial  counterpart  in  Fort  Wayne, 
Thomas  Tigar,  said  Dawson  was  "distinquished  for  bill- 
ingaye  [i.e.,  billingsgate],  slang,  blackguardism,  and  un- 
blushing falsehood."  Tigar  was  hardly  an  impartial  judge, 
but  surely  some  of  the  editorial  copy  of  Dawson's  Know- 
Nothing  years  came  close  to  Tigar's  description.  Dawson 
carefully  selected  sensational  articles  about  a  cemetery's 
desecration  by  Irishmen,  a  Catholic  priest  accused  of  theft, 
and  riots  between  Protestants  and  Catholics  in  Philadelphia 
for  republication  on  the  first  page  of  his  Fort  Wayne  news- 
paper. He  regularly  accused  Democrats  of  being  drunkards 
and  of  colonizing  Irish  voters  at  election  time.  Tigar's  defense 
of  Fort  Wayne's  foreign  citizens,  said  Dawson,  stemmed  from 
his  "passion  for  Dutch  [i.e.,  German]  girls,  lager  beer,  saur 
krout  [sic]  and  sausages"  and  his  illegitimate  child  by  Kate 
Vantassel. 

Historians  sympathetic  to  the  Mormons  like  to  discredit 
Dawson  (for  reasons  which  will  be  explored  shortly),  but  none 
seems  to  have  attempted  to  find  and  read  Dawson's  news- 
paper in  this  effort.  Therefore,  they  have  relied  more  on  rumor 
than  on  research.  William  A.  Linn's  Story  of  the  Mormons 
(New  York,  1902)  cited  the  following  charge,  which  was  re- 
peated by  Harry  J.  Carman  and  Reinhard  H.  Luthin  in  Lin- 
coln and  the  Patronage  (Morningside  Heights:  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  1943): 
He  was  the  editor  and  publisher  of  a  party  newspaper  at 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  a  man  of  bad  morals,  and  a  meddler 
in  politics,  who  gave  the  Republican  managers  in  his  state  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  The  undoubted  fact  seems  to  be  that  he 
was  sent  out  to  Utah  on  the  recommendation  of  Indiana 
politicians  of  high  rank,  who  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him,  and 
who  gave  no  attention  whatever  to  the  requirements  of  his 
office. 
It  is  true  that  Dawson  had  proved  to  be  too  much  of  an  embar- 
rassment to  the  Republicans  in  1858  even  to  be  allowed  to  re- 
main a  party  member,  but  without  more  direct  evidence  on  the 
reasons  for  Dawson's  selection  (perhaps  by  Caleb  Blood 
Smith,  the  Hoosier  representative  in  Lincoln's  cabinet  and 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  department  concerned  with  terri- 
torial affairs),  the  evidence  is  moot.  It  is  one  thing  to  "pro- 
mote" a  powerful  office-holder  out  of  the  state;  it  is  quite 
another  to  "promote"  a  newspaper  editor  and  publisher  out  of 
the  state.  The  latter  course  leaves  the  administration  with  no 
party  organ  in  a  two-paper  town  like  Fort  Wayne.  To  be  sure, 
Dawson  retained  ownership,  and  the  paper's  managers  in  his 
absence  seem  to  have  been  of  a  like  mind  in  political  matters. 
Nevertheless,  the  eventual  defection  of  Dawson's  newspaper 
to  the  Democratic  column  meant  that  the  Republicans  had  to 
send  a  new  editor  into  Fort  Wayne  and  establish  a  new  paper. 
Such,  at  least,  would  seem  to  be  the  conclusion  warranted  by 
the  Fort  Wayne  Gazette's  date  of  founding,  1862  (see  B.  J. 
Griswold's  Pictorial  History  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
[Chicago:  Robert  O.  Law,  1917]),  and  by  its  later  political  com- 
plexion (see  the  footnotes  in  Winfred  A.  Harbison,  "Indiana 
Republicans  and  the  Re-election  of  President  Lincoln" 
[Indiana  Magazine  of  History,  XXXIV  (March,  1938)]).  Did 
Caleb  Smith  kick  Dawson  out  of  the  state  just  after  Dawson 
provided  the  only  support  for  Lincoln  in  a  Democratic  town 


and  only  to  have  to  ship  in  another  editor  from  another  county 
to  set  up  an  organ  of  Republican  principles?  Carman,  Luthin, 
and  Linn  have  offered  no  conclusive  proof. 
The  Governor's  Message 

Dawson  did  have  at  least  one  notable  qualification  for  his 
job  as  the  representative  of  federal  authority  in  a  territory 
that  wanted  to  be  left  alone:  he  could  trim  his  political  princi- 
ples to  meet  the  beliefs  and  desires  of  his  constituents.  This  he 
did  in  very  short  order.  Arriving  in  Utah  on  the  night  of  Satur- 
day, December  6,  1861,  Dawson  learned  that  the  territorial 
legislature  would  convene  on  Tuesday,  December  10,  and  that 
he  would  have  to  deliver  a  message  to  the  group.  He  had  little 
time  to  prepare  it  and  no  time  to  familiarize  himself  with  the 
local  institutions  and  political  developments.  Dawson  df 
ded,  therefore,  to  deliver  an  address  on  the  general  history  of 
the  sectional  conflict  leading  to  the  Civil  War,  urging  the 
Territory  to  remain  loyal  and  largely  ignoring  specific  recom- 
mendations on  local  policies. 

Governor  Dawson's  message,  given  the  limitations  of  time 
and  circumstance,  was  a  skillful  production.  He  proudly 
mailed  President  Lincoln  one  of  the  thousand  copies  of  the 
message  which  were  printed,  and  he  noted,  accurately,  that  it 
had  been  well  received  locally.  The  Mormon  political  organ, 
The  Deseret  News,  did  review  the  message  favorably  on 
December  18, 1861,  saying,  "There  are  a  few  things  alluded  to 
in  the  message  which  a  majority  of  the  people  may  not  be 
expected  to  cordially  indose  [sic],  but  the  greater  portions 
thereof,  including  the  historical  reminiscences  .  .  .  will  un- 
questionably receive  the  unqualified  approval  of  all." 

To  get  his  favorable  reception,  Dawson  had  to  reverse  his 
political  field  and  even  add  a  comment  on  a  rather  sensitive 
issue  to  the  Republican  party  and  Lincoln's  administration. 
Basically,  he  tried  to  sound  as  though  he  were  a  Douglas 
Democrat  in  principle  by  rewriting  American  history  to  fit  an 
anti-Republican  myth.  The  major  device  was  to  make  Ameri- 
can history  a  series  of  compromises,  beginning  with  the 
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Constitution  itself,  which  "was  based  on  compromise."  The 
Founding  Fathers,  said  Dawson,  "did  not  urge  differences  of 
opinion  or  conflicting  interests  to  their  logical  results;  they 
conceded — they  yielded — they  compromised."  Other  impor- 
tant dates  in  Dawson's  review  of  American  history  were  1820 
(the  Missouri  Compromise)  and  1850.  Of  the  Compromise  of 
1850,  he  said,  "It  seemed  to  buy  back  and  settle  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government,  upon  the  principle  of  compromise 
by  which  the  Constitution  itself  was  formed." 

The  political  canniness  of  Dawson's  seemingly  trite  review 
of  American  history  can  be  seen  in  his  emphasis  on  the  Com- 
promise of  1850  as  an  event  that  got  the  country  back  to  the 
principles  of  its  Founding  Fathers.  "The  Compromise  of 
1850,"  said  Dawson,  "was  of  vital  moment  to  you,  if  I  may  say 
so,  the  peculiar  people  of  Utah,  for  it  embraced  a  principle 
upon  which  you  seized  as  a  protection  to  you  in  your  right  of 
conscience  .  .  .  ."  That  principle  was  popular  sovereignty, 
embodied  in  the  provision  of  the  Compromise  which  organi- 
zed the  territorial  governments  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah  with- 
out any  prohibition  of  slavery.  The  idea  that  the  territories 
could  determine  their  own  local  institutions  without  Con- 
gressional interference  was  dear  to  the  Mormons,  who  knew 
that  few  people  in  the  rest  of  the  United  States  approved  of 
their  practice  of  polygamy. 

There  were  two  problems  in  Dawson's  accommodating 
embrace  of  the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty  in  the  terri- 
tories. First,  he  was  the  appointee  of  an  administration  which 
had  risen  to  power  by  repudiating  the  principle  of  popular 
sovereignty  and  by  urging  that  Congress  should  forbid  the 
presence  of  slavery  in  the  territories  which  it  clearly  had  the 
constitutional  grant  of  power  to  rule.  Second,  Dawson  him- 
self had  criticized  Stephen  Douglas's  Kansas-Nebraska  Act, 
which  had  applied  the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty  to 
other  territories.  Dawson  had  a  public  record  of  opposition  to 
popular  sovereignty,  and  he  held  his  power  through  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  a  man  who  had  built  his  meteoric  rise  to 
national  political  success  on  denouncing  Stephen  Douglas's 
popular  sovereignty  as  a  morally  obtuse  policy. 

Dawson's  artful  solution  was,  first,  to  reverse  his  own  field 
and,  second,  to  suggest  that  Lincoln's  Republican  party  had 
been  doing  the  same  thing  once  it  attained  political  office. 
The  first,  Dawson  accomplished  in  a  skillful  passage  in 
which  he  gracefully  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  over- 
ruled by  the  sweep  of  America's  compromising  history:  "I 
need  not  say  that  I  was  among  the  opponents  of  the  abro- 
gation [of  the  Missouri  Compromise  by  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Act]  .  .  .  ,  because  the  parties  to  the  compromise  could  not  be 
remitted  to  their  former  status;  but  as  the  true  relation  of  the 
great  principle  of  popular  right  as  embodied  in  the  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  act,  to  the  subject  of  slavery,  was  developed,  the 
opposition  thereto  lost  force,  and  the  people  virtually  en- 
dorsed the  measure  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Buchanan  in  1856." 
The  second  reversal,  Dawson  accomplished  by  reminding  the 
Republicans  and  Lincoln  that  they  had,  since  gaining  office, 
organized  the  territories  of  Nevada,  Colorado,  and  Dakota  on 
the  principle  of  congressional  "non-intervention,"  that  is, 
without  demanding  that  the  territories  exclude  slavery  from 
their  borders.  Thus  the  speech  which  Dawson  proudly  for- 
warded to  Lincoln  contained  a  pointed  jab  at  his  boss,  and 
Dawson's  covering  letter  with  the  speech  contained  some 
nuggets  of  advice  along  the  same  lines  from  the  Utah 
governor.  Dawson  mailed  the  letter  just  four  days  after  he 
delivered  the  speech  (probably  as  soon  as  the  message  had 
been  printed),  and  he  concluded  thus: 

I  regret  to  read  Secretary  Cameron's  speech  at  the  Pren- 
tice Dinner  in  your  city  of  Washington — its  sentiment  is 
wrong  cruel  &  totally  at  war  with  the  ideal  of  maintaining 
the  Union — and  I  am  highly  gratified  to  know  that  your  dis- 
sent therefrom  is  in  consonance  with  the  remark  of  Sec- 
retary Smith  of  the  Interior. 

You  have  much  to  fear  from  the  Spirit  of  Abolitionism — 
which  you  met  in  modifying  Major  General  Fremont's  Pro- 
clamation— &  in  justly  removing  him  .... 
The  events  to  which  Dawson  referred  included  one  of  the  quar- 
terly gatherings  at  the  home  of  newspaper  editor  John  W. 
Forney,  who  described  the  event  to  which  Dawson  referred 
this  way  (in  Anecdotes  of  Public  Men  [New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers,  1873] ): 
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Another  night,  when  nearly  all  the  Cabinet  were  public- 
Men  [New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1873]): 
Another  night,  when  nearly  all  the  Cabinet  were  present, 
General  Cameron.   Secretary   of  War,   startled   the  pro- 
prieties by  taking  bold  ground  in  favor  of  arming  the 
negroes.  He  was  immediately  answered  by  Hon.  Caleb  N 
[sic].  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  contro- 
versy became  exceedingly  animated,  enlisting  all  the  com- 
pany, silencing  the  music,  and  creating  a  deal  of  conster- 
nation. 
The  other  event  was  General  John  C.  Fremont's  proclama- 
tion in  Missouri  (freeing  the  slaves  of  the  disloyal)  which 
President  Lincoln  overruled. 

If  Dawson  had  to  back  and  fill  in  his  message  to  meet  the 
Mormons  on  ground  of  common  agreement  in  regard  to  local 
sovereignty,  he  had  no  problems  at  all  in  regard  to  slavery 
and  the  causes  of  the  Civil  War.  On  that  question  he  and  the 
Mormons,  or  at  least  their  leader  Brigham  Young,  had  long 
been  in  substantial  agreement.  Dawson's  message,  in  its 
"purpose  to  take"  not  "a  partizan,  but  a  dispassionate  and 
patriotic  view  of  our  national  troubles,"  stated  "that  neither 
the  Northern  people  nor  the  Southern  people  are  wholly  free 
from  blame  for  the  great  evil  that  has  come  upon  the  nation." 
The  real  problem  was  the  "atmosphere  of  passion"  created  by 
"a  fanatical  abolition  party  in  the  North"  and  "the  people  of 
the  South,  sensitive,  hot  blooded,  impulsive,  and  fond  of 
rule" — an  atmosphere  in  which  discussions  of  political  ques- 
tions led  not  to  patriotic  compromise  after  the  example  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  but  to  conflict  and  civil  war.  Brigham 
Young  was  in  substantial  agreement  with  Dawson's  view  of 
the  causes  of  the  Civil  War.  In  a  sermon  delivered  in  March, 
1863,  Young  stated  that  the  "rank,  rabid  abolitionists, 
whom  I  call  blackhearted  Republicans,  have  set  the  whole 
national  fabric  on  fire  ....  I  am  not  an  abolitionist,  neither 
am  I  a  pro-slavery  man  .  .  .  ."  In  1859  Young  had  granted 
an  interview  to  Horace  Greeley's  New  York  Tribune  which 
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showed  a  spirit  of  practical  compromise  on  sectional  issues 
despite   one   seeming   pro-slavery   dictate  of  Mormon   the- 
ology: 
H.G.  -  What  is  the  position  of  your  church  in  respect  to 
slavery? 

B.  Y.  -  We  consider  it  of  divine  institution,  and  not  to  be  abol- 
ished until  the  curse  pronounced  on  Ham  shall  have  been 
removed  from  his  descendants. 
H.G.  -  Are  anv  slaves  now  held  in  this  territory? 
B.Y.  -  They  are. 

H.G.  -  Do  your  territorial  laws  uphold  slavery? 
B.Y.  -  Those  laws  are  permitted — you  can  read  for  yourself. 
If  slaves  are  brought  here  by  those  who  owned  them  in  the 
states,  we  do  not  favor  their  escape  from  the  service  of  those 
owners. 

H.G.  -  Am  I  to  infer  that  Utah,  if  admitted  as  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Union,  would  be  a  slave  state? 
B.Y.  -  No;  she  will  be  a  free  state.  Slavery  here  would  prove 
useless  and  unprofitable.  I  regard  it  generally  as  a  curse  to 
the  masters.  I  myself  hire  many  laborers,  and  pay  them  fair 
wages;  I  could  not  afford  to  own  them  .  .  .  .  Utah  is  not  adap- 
ted to  slave-labor. 

Dawson's  message  was  not  entirely  a  matter  of  concessions 
to  his  Mormon  audience.  One  key  passage,  which  surely  is  one 
of  the  particulars  to  which  the  Deseret  News  did  not  assent, 
left  a  considerable  loophole  in  the  meaning  of  territorial  sover- 
eignty: 

It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that  as  under  the  name  of 
liberty  many  unblushing  crimes  have  been  committed,  so 
under  the  doctrineof  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  of  a  State 
or  Territory,  excesses  may  be  attempted  which  were  never 
contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  guarded  against  and  destructive  of  the 
great    ends   of  government;    hence,    under   such    circum- 
stances it  should  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  act  pro  re  nata 
more  with  reference  to  the  equity  of  the  case  than  to  the 
question  of  the  legality  or  constitutionality  of  the  power  to 
be  exercised,  a  course  which  will  be  found  indispensable  to 
the  maintenance  of  internal  peace,  concord  and  justice, 
each  of  which  is  an  element  of  Union. 
In  this  one  passage  of  an  otherwise  conciliatory  address, 
Dawson  invoked  a  sort  of  higher  or  natural  law  doctrine  that 
imperilled  the  "peculiar  institution"  of  the  Mormons  in  Utah. 
Mormons  surely  knew  that  there  was  a  considerable  risk  that 
the  United  States  Congress  would  find  polygamy  a  violation 
of  natural  law,  and  Dawson's  doctrine  would  mean  that  they 
could    not  protect  their  peculiar  institution   whatever  the 
legality  or  constitutionality  of  local  popular  sovereignty. 
Dawson  and  Utah 
Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  Da.wson  was  mouthing  about 
constitutional  compromises  while  secretly  intending  to  under- 
mine his  constituents  in  regard  to  the  central  question,  poly- 
gamy. While  en  route  to  Utah  and  during  his  residence  there, 
Dawson  sent  a  number  of  letters  back  to  his  Fort  Wayne  news- 
paper for  publication.  These  letters  consisted  of  descriptive 
accounts  of  his  travels  and  observations.  The  most  inter- 
esting one  appeared  in  Dawson's  Weekly  Times  and  Union 
(Fort  Wayne)  on  January  8,  1862,  although  it  was  written  on 
December  16,   1861,  just  two  days  after  Dawson  sent  his 
message  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  Dawson  described  the  local 
institutions  and  made,  in  general,  extremely  conciliatory  re- 
marks about  polygamy,  declaring  that  "our  preconceived 
notions  are  changed  with  regard  to  its  producing  jealousy, 
strife  and  hatred."  In  a  remarkably  dispassionate  descrip- 
tion, Dawson  wrote,  "It  is  proper,  however,  to  say  that  the  se- 
cond and  additional  marriages,  or  more  properly  'the  sealing' 
make  a   union  regarded  as  perfectly  virtuous  and  honor- 
able .  .  .  ."  Finally,  in  a  passage  that  must  have  shocked  Fort 
Wayne's  Republicans,  Dawson  added  this  observation:  "The 
people  are  industrious,  and  if  there  be  signs  of  as  much  sen- 
suality as  I  saw  every  day  of  my  living  in  Fort  Wayne,  I  have 
not  seen  the  first  one  here,  nor  do  I  know  where  to  observe 
such.  Indeed  purity  is  strictly  inculcated,  and  any  departure  is 
severely  reprobated."  Dawson  was,  however,  careful  to  leave 
the  impression  that  he  was  being  as  politic  as  he  could  and 
that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  express  his  sincere  opinions  in  all 
matters:  "However,  even  handed  and  substantial  justice  de- 
mands of  me  to  say  that  the  system  has  its  evils,  which  it 


would  ill  become  me  to  allude  to,  as  the  Executive  of  the  Terri- 
tory .  .  .  ."  Before  his  firsthand  observations  of  Utah  had 
apparently  changed  his  mind,  one  of  Dawson's  letters  to  his 
newspaper  had  indicated  a  rather  different  view  of  the  Terri- 
tory and  its  inhabitants.  Commenting  on  the  armies  he  had 
seen  around  Washington,  D.C.,  Dawson  said, 

I  have  but  little  more  to  add  except  to  say  that  after  our 
army  shall  have  done  its  great  good  ...  a  serious  question 
will  come  up  as  to  the  disposition  of  them  so  as  to  leave  the 
government  clear  of  the  dangers  of  some  ambitious  men 
who,  long  accustomed  to  exercise  authority  and  draw  pay 
from  the  Federal  Treasury,  may  not  relish  retirement  to  the 
industrial  walks  of  life.  I  could  wish  that  twenty  thousand 
of  them  shall  then  be  marched  info  the  Territory  of  Utah 
and  be  allowed  to  select  as  a  bounty  eighty  acres  of  land 
each  on  condition  that  after  their  discharge  they  should 
each  settle  and  improve  it.  In  this  way  Federal  authority 
there  would  command  respect — and  in  this  way  immigra- 
tion be  invited  by  which  the  vast  resources  of  that  valuable 
territory  could  be  developed. 
Of  course,  Dawson's  plan  would  mean  a  large  foothold  for 
non-Mormon  population  in  Utah. 

The  Dawson-Mormon  honeymoon  lasted  only  five  more 
days  after  his  letter  of  December  16.  On  December  21,  1862, 
Governor  Dawson  vetoed  a  bill  calling  for  the  election  of  dele- 
gates to  a  convention  to  draft  a  constitution  for  statehood.  The 
Mormons  wanted  to  get  into  the  Union  as  soon  as  possible  be- 
cause the  United  States  Constitution  would  then  prevent  Con- 
gress from  regulating  the  state's  internal  institutions.  Daw- 
son's veto  claimed  that  the  date  set  for  choosing  delegates  was 
too  close  to  allow  time  to  tell  all  the  people  throughout  the 
Territory  and  to  allow  time  for  Congressional  approval  of  the 
act.  Andrew  Love  Neff  s  History  of  Utah,  1847  to  1869  (Salt 
Lake  City:  Deseret  News  Press,  1940)  claims  that  the  "flimsy 
and  technical  reason  assigned  [for  Dawson's  veto]  was  that 
the  initiative  in  such  matters  belonged  to  Congress."  Neff  s 
description  of  Dawson's  reasons  is  not  entirely  accurate,  and 
it  may  be  too  strong  to  describe  his  reasons  as  "technical  and 
flimsy."  However,  it  is  true  that  they  did  not  embody  Daw- 
son's major  objection  to  the  statehood  bill.  (To  be  continued) 
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In  fact,  Dawson  himself  explained  to  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  a  letter  on  January  13,  1862,  that  "a  further  &  a 
better  reason  [for  vetoing  was]  not  assigned — the  fact  that  the 
evident  purpose  of  this  Convention  was  to  put  in  operation  a 
state  government  &  if  not  admitted  into  the  Union,  to 
completely  oust  federal  authority  in  this  territory — a  fact  that 
will  transpire  ere  the  federal  government  is  ready  to  meet 
it.  .  .  ."  On  December  23,  1861,  an  assassination  attempt  took 
place  in  Dawson's  very  presence  when  a  gunman  fired  five 
pistol  shots  at  a  federal  judge  named  Crosby  in  the  streets  of 
Salt  Lake  City.  The  Deseret  News  apparently  dismissed  the 
incident  by  saying  that  Crosby  hired  a  boy  for  half  a  dollar  to 
fire  at  him.  On  December  24,  1861,  Governor  Dawson  issued  a 
proclamation  offering  a  reward  for  the  would-be  assassin.  The 
Deseret  News  carried  both  the  veto  message  and  the  reward 
proclamation  on  December  25,  1861.  Six  days  later  Dawson 
left  Salt  Lake  City  never  to  return. 

Why  he  left  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Dawson 
himself  tried  to  explain  it  to  Lincoln  this  way  on  January  13, 
1862: 

On  leaving  Great  Salt 

Lake  City  on  the  31st  ult 

en  route  for  home  &  Wash- 
ington City  I  was  follow- 
ed by  a  band  of  Danites 

and  twelve  miles  out,  wan- 
tonly    assaulted     & 

beaten — the  real  cause  of 

which  may  be  found  in  the 

address    of  a   committee 

prepared  &  delivered  to  a 

mass  meeting  in  Salt  Lake 

City  called  to  take  steps 

preparatory  to  calling  a 

Convention  for  forming  a 

Constitution     &     State 

Government. 
The  hostility  of  the  people  of 
the  Utah  Territory  towards 
the  federal  authorities  in 
general  and  towards  Gover- 
nor Dawson  after  his  veto  in 
particular  may  help  explain 
the  physical  assault  on 
Dawson's  person,  but  it  does 
not  explain  why  he  was  "en 
route  for  home  &  Washing- 
ton City"  on  December  31. 

The  customary  explana- 
tion for  Dawson's  departure 
from  Salt  Lake  City  for  Fort 
Bridger  (from  which  point 
he  addressed  his  letter  of 
explanation  to  President 
Lincoln)  is  even  more  sensa- 
tional. The  telegraph 
carried  news  of  it  to  Chi- 


FIGURE  1 .  Brigham  Young  (from  Orson  Whitney's  History 
of  Utah  [Salt  Lake  City,  1892]) 


cago  and  Cincinnati  newspapers  late  in  January,  1862.  Daw- 
son's Fort  Wayne  newspaper  first  described  it  as  "a  diffi- 
culty .  .  .  between  Governor  Dawson  and  some  persons  at 
Salt  Lake  City."  Later  the  same  paper  printed  the  allegation 
that  Dawson  had  "offered  insult  to  a  lady  of  the  territory"; 
this,  said  the  paper,  was  an  "excuse"  to  get  him  out  of  the 
Territory. 

In  fact,  no  historian  since  has  questioned  the  story.  Car- 
man and  Luthin  say  Dawson  departed  when  his  "unwelcome 
gallantries  toward  a  lady  of  the  city  became  known."  Mor- 
mon apologists  like  Matthias  F.  Cowley  draw  the  incident  in 
extreme  terms: 

John  W.  Dawson  arrived  early  in  December  (1861)  and 
delivered  his  message  to  the  Legislature.  He  began  a  course 
of  shameful  debauchery.  He  insulted  women  until  the 
widow  of  Thomas  Williams  drove  him  from  her  house  with 
a  fire  shovel  because  of  his  vulgar  abuse  of  her.  On  the 
last  day  of  the  year  he  left  in  the  stage  coach  for  the  East, 
a  known  libertine  and  debauchee. 

J.H.  Beadle,  whose  book, 
Mysteries  and  Crimes  of 
Mormonism,  is  obviously 
critical  of  the  Mormons, 
states  that  the  Governor 
was  involved  in  a  discredit- 
able affair  "and  in  con- 
sequence of  many  threats 
precipitately  fled  the  Terri- 
tory." Neff  accepts  the  judg- 
ment on  the  basis  of  the  fact 
that  both  sympathetic  and 
critical  students  of  Mormon 
history  agree  on  Dawson's 
personal  (rather  than  poli- 
tical) reason  for  flight.  Ray 
C.  Colton's  Civil  War  in  the 
Western  Territories:  Ari- 
zona, Colorado,  New  Mex- 
ico, and  Utah  (Norman: 
University  of  Oklahoma 
Press,  1959),  one  of  the  more 
recent  accounts,  agrees  that 
Dawson  left  "because  of 
making  indecent  proposals 
to  Mormon  women"  and 
states  that  he  was  flogged 
by  ruffians  led  by  a  relative 
of  one  of  the  women.  Three 
of  the  attackers  were 
allegedly  killed  trying  to  es- 
cape, and  the  rest  were  tried 
and  punished  by  law.  Col- 
ton's account  seems  to  be 
based  on  Orson  F.  Whit- 
ney's History  of  Utah  (Salt 
Lake  City,  1893).  Although 
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at  the  time  of  publication  not  all  of  these  sources  could  be 
located  and  examined,  those  available  did  not  cite  any  court 
records,  quote  testimony  from  the  trials,  or  cite  newspaper 
accounts  of  the  trials  of  the  "ruffians,"  though  surely  any  of 
these  sources  would  have  had  some  direct  evidence  about  the 
reason  for  the  assault.  One  source  did  cite  the  name  of  a  per- 
son involved  in  the  crime,  and  another  alluded  to  the  punish- 
ments meted  out.These  must  surely  have  come  from  sources  as 
close  to  the  original  event  as  newspapers,  but,  again,  the 
citations  were  not  available  in  the  sources  consulted  before 
this  article  was  written. 

Curiously,  Fort  Wayne's  Democratic  newspaper  revealed 
more  Hoosier  solidarity  than  it  did  partisan  animosity.  As 
late  as  February  8,  1862,  at  least  two  weeks  after  news  of  the 
assault  and  the  reasons  alleged  by  Mormon  authorities  had 
reached  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  newspapers,  the  Fort  Wayne 
Weekly  Sentinel  stated  that  the  Deseret  News  said  that  Daw- 
son had  been  "beat  in  a  cowardly  manner,  by  a  gang  of 
thieves,  who  also  robbed  the  other  passengers";  this  was 
hardly  behavior  completely  consistent  with  the  view  that  out- 
raged honor  led  to  the  assault  on  Dawson.  Nor  did  the 
Sentinel  see  fit  in  the  future  to  hound  the  competing  editor 
about  the  story.  Surviving  issues  of  the  paper  for  this  period 
are  scattered  (the  next  one  following  the  February  8  issue  is 
the  March  1  issue),  but  a  check  of  the  papers  through  the 
spring  of  1862  seems  to  indicate  an  agreement  not  to  agitate 
Dawson's  wounds. 

Dawson's  Weekly  Times  and  Union,  of  course,  assayed  to 
defend  its  publisher  and  one-time  editor.  The  article  on  Janu- 
ary 29,  1862,  was  entitled  "Explanation"  and  asserted  that 
Dawson's  "trouble,"  if  there  was  any,  came  from  Mormon 
political  opposition  to  his  veto.  A  week  later,  the  paper's  arti- 
cle, "Justice  to  the  Absent"  insisted  that  Dawson's  departure 
was  not  hasty  and  that,  in  fact, 
When  he  left  home  [Fort  Wayne]  it  was  his  intention  to 
return  by  the  first  of  February,  which  fact  was  known  to  his 
friends  and  very  generally  understood  in  this  community. 
That  his  own  private  business  required  his  presence  here 
about  that  time,  and  that  it  was  important  he  should  return 
is  well  known  to  us. 
The  article  promised  an  explanation  when  Dawson  himself 
returned  to  clear  the  air.  Fortunately,  the  files  of  Dawson's 
paper  for  this  period  are  better  than  those  for  the  Democratic 
paper.  Dawson  arrived  in  the  city  on  February  13  (according 
to  his  daily  paper),  but  there  is  no  mention  of  him  (and  no 
explanation  for  the  events  in  Utah)  in  the  issues  of  February 
19,  26,  March  5, 19, 26,  April  2,  etc.  A  letter  from  Dawson  about 
another  matter  appeared  in  August,  and  an  article  on  Novem- 
ber 5,  1862,  said  that  "Mr.  Dawson  by  reason  of  ill  health  has 
been  for  a  long  time  unable  to  devote  his  personal  attention 
to"  the  newspaper.  If  hishealth  failed  it  was  a  surprise,  for  his 
daily  paper  reported  his  return  by  saying  that  he  was  "look- 
ing much  better  than  we  expected"  and  that  "He  will  be  at  his 
post  in  a  few  days."  Dawson  could  write  a  letter  on  another 
matter,  but  he  could  apparently  offer  no  explanation.  Mr. 
Dawson's  case  seems  even  weaker  than  that  of  his  oppon- 
ents. 

Dawson's  defense  rested,  then,  on  the  assertion  that  he  in- 
tended from  the  start  to  return  to  Fort  Wayne  by  February  1, 
1862.  Incredibly,  the  newspaper  did  not  bother  to  print  or  refer 
to  an  item  in  a  previous  issue  supporting  this  contention.  On 
November  20,  1861,  Dawson's  "Editorial  Valedictory" 
appeared  in  his  paper: 

Having  been  commissioned  Governor  of  the  Teiritory  of 

Utah,  and  having  accepted  the  office,  it  becomes  necessary 

for  me  to  proceed  immediately  to  my  new  home.  I  shall 

therefore  leave  here  to  morrow  and  though  I  shall  have  this 

paper  carried  on  till  the  end  of  the  daily  volume  (1st  Feb. 

next)  to  morrow  ceases  my  active  editorial  duties.  I  shall, 

however,  correspond  with  the  paper  until  the  period  of  my 

return,  at  the  time  above  stated. 

Despite  Dawson's  intention  to  make  Utah  his  "home,"  he  may 

well  have  intended  from  the  start  to  return  to  Fort  Wayne  by 

the  first  of  February.  Would  he,  however,  have  left  Salt  Lake 

City  precisely  when  he  did,  December  31,  in  order  to  be  in  Fort 

Wayne  by  the  first  of  February?  It  is  hard  to  determine  for 

sure.  Apparently  the  trip  took  between  two  and  three  weeks.  A 

little   over   two   weeks   elapsed   between   Dawson's   "Vale- 


dictory" (November  20)  and  his  appearance  in  Utah  (Decem- 
ber 6).  A  letter  dated  Utah,  December  15,  1861,  appeared  in 
Dawson's  Fort  Wayne  newspaper  on  January  8,  1862.  The 
best  guess  is  that  Dawson  left  a  week  earlier  than  he  had  to  in 
order  to  reach  Fort  Wayne  by  February  1. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  the  Utah  State  Archives  and 
Records  Service  in  Salt  Lake  City  for  sending  copies  of  their 
files  on  John  Dawson.  Among  these  materials  is  a  letter  from 
the  acting  Governor  of  the  Territory,  Frank  Fuller,  written 
January  9,  1862,  answering  a  legislative  committee's  request 
for  information  about  "the  sudden,  unceremonious,  and 
unlooked  for  departure"  of  Dawson  from  Salt  Lake  City. 
Fuller  replied  with  an  "extract  from  a  note  received  by  me 
from  that  gentleman  on  the  day  of  his  departure."  "My  health 
is  such,"  wrote  Dawson,  "that  my  return  to  Indiana  for  the 
time  being,  is  imperatively  demanded;  hence  I  start  this  day." 
Fuller  added  that  Dawson  had  told  him  "on  the  day  of  his 
arrival"  that  he  intended  "to  return  to  Indiana  at  the  close  of 
the  Legislative  Session,"  but  Dawson  gave  no  reason  for  an 
earlier  departure.  The  legislature  was  supposed  to  be  in 
session  for  forty  days.  It  convened  on  December  9,  and  it 
would  have  been  in  session  well  past  the  last  day  of  December. 

Dawson's  note  to  Fuller  about  his  health  is  the  only  reason 
he  ever  gave  for  his  departure  (he  never  said  that  he  left  Salt 
Lake  City  because  of  political  hostility,  only  that  he  was 
beaten  after  leaving  the  city  because  of  that  hostility).  He 
never  explained  his  departure  to  President  Abraham  Lincoln 
or  to  the  readers  of  his  Fort  Wayne  newspaper.  Nor  did  he  ever 
attempt  to  counter  in  his  newspaper  the  Mormons'  allega- 
tions about  his  personal  character.  Dawson's  silence  is 
ominous. 

Lincoln  and  Dawson's  Case 

Further  clues  to  the  truth  of  Dawson's  story  lie  in  the  weak 
response  he  got  from  the  Lincoln  administration.  Dawson's 
name  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  nine  volumes  of  Lincoln's 
collected  works.  Dawson's  letters  in  the  Robert  Todd  Lincoln 
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Collection  in  the  Library  of  Congress  carry  no  endorsements 
on  them.  President  Lincoln  did  not  come  to  the  rescue  of  his 
beleaguered  territorial  governor.  Aside  from  the  strong  possi- 
bility that  the  sordid  circumstances  of  his  withdrawal  pre- 
cluded reinstatement,  direct  aid,  or  even  a  private  vote  of 
confidence,  why  did  Lincoln  ignore  Dawson's  plight? 

For  one  thing,  Dawson  had  not  been  very  politic  in  his  con- 
tacts with  Lincoln.  The  President  was  used  to  having  all  kinds 
of  unsought-for  advice  pressed  upon  him,  but  he  could  hardly 
have  looked  favorably  upon  Dawson's  hasty  jettisoning  of 
Republican  principle,  and  particularly  of  the  principle  on 
which  Lincoln  staked  his  career  and  on  which  he  had 
depended  to  keep  the  Republicans  from  trying  to  woo  his  arch- 
rival Douglas  in  the  late  1850's.  Nor  was  it  flattering  to  see 
Dawson  curry  favor  with  his  own  difficult  constituency  by 
pointing  to  inconsistencies  in  Republican  policy  in  regard  to 
the  admission  of  new  territories  to  the  Union. 

More  important,  although  admittedly  this  is  the  judgment 
of  hindsight,  Dawson's  advice  was  bad.  His  dire  reports  of 
Utah's  disloyalty  were  not  proved  by  the  facts.  In  a  letter 
written  to  Washington  from  Fort  Bridger  four  days  before  his 
letter  telling  the  authorities  of  his  beating  (but,  curiously, 
written  nine  days  after  the  beating  despite  his  failure  to  men- 
tion it),  Dawson  urged  the  President  to  "take  heed  of  affairs 
here,  for  everything  is  perilous,  &  growing  daily  worse."  He 
tried  to  counteract  other  reports  from  federal  authorities  that 
the  Territory  was  safe  and  loyal.  "The  report  sent  over  the 
wires  by  Secretary  [of  the  Territory,  Frank]  Fuller,"  wrote 
Dawson,  "of  the  loyalty  of  this  people  was  not  warranted  by 
the  facts.  .  .  ."  Four  days  later  Dawson  scoffed,  "And  then 
talk  about  their  loyaltyf;]  why  such  a  thing  is  mythical — not  a 
day  passes  but  that  disloyal  sentiments  are  heard  in  the 
streets.  .  .  ."  More  specifically,  he  told  Lincoln, 

The  whole  purpose  of  this  people  is  to  gain  admission  into 
the  Union  on  an  equal  basis — &  then  the  ulcer  polygamy 
will  have  a  sovereign  protection  which,  while  no  other  State 
nor  this  federal  government  can  control,  will  be  infecting 
every  part  of  contiguous  territory.  ...  It  must  not  be 
admitted  till  the  foul  ulcer  is  cured  by  a  predominance  of 
gentile  [non-Mormon]  population  or  by  federal 
bayonets.  .  .  . 

Actually,  Dawson's  letter  made  him,  rather  than  the  Mor- 
mons, the  enemy  of  the  Union  and  the  Constitution.  This  was 
a  situation  faced  by  opponents  of  the  admission  of  Utah  (at 
the  time  and  for  a  long  time  to  come,  a  heavy  majority  of  the 
United  States  Congress)  which  the  Mormons  hoped  to  exploit. 
As  one  advocate  of  Utah  statehood  put  it  in  the  midst  of  the 
secession  crisis  of  December,  1860,  "I  tell  them  [Congress] 
that  we  show  our  loyalty  by  trying  to  get  in  while  others  are 
trying  to  get  out,  notwithstanding  our  grievances,  which  are 
far  greater  than  those  of  any  of  the  Seceding  States.  .  .  ."This 
quotation  seems  to  capture  perfectly  the  spirit  of  Utah  poli- 
tical opinion  and,  of  course,  indicates  that  Dawson  was  per- 
haps correct  in  regard  to  the  spirit  of  Mormon  opinion.  Utah 
did  want  admission,  not  as  a  demonstration  of  loyalty  to  the 
cause  of  the  government  in  Washington,  but  as  a  means  to  the 
cessation  of  federal  control  and  (especially)  federal  threat  to 
Utah's  peculiar  institution. 

By  July,  1862,  this  threat  had  become  a  reality  because  Con- 
gress passed  (nearly  unanimously),  and  Abraham  Lincoln 
signed,  a  bill  outlawing  polygamy  in  the  territories  owned  by 
the  United  States.  Surely  the  Mormons  could  see  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  in  1861.  The  Republican  party,  which  had 
rated  polygamy  on  a  par  with  slavery  in  1856,  had  come  to 
power  in  1861.  Nevertheless,  the  spirit  of  Utah's  Unionism 
probably  did  not  matter  much  to  the  beleaguered  Republican 
President  in  1861.  Any  Unionism  must  have  looked  good,  and 
Lincoln  certainly  did  not  need  any  new  fronts  on  which  to 
fight  his  war.  As  long  as  Utah  was  maintaining  loyalty,  for 
whatever  reason,  communications  with  California  were  safe, 
and  Lincoln  did  not  see  any  reason  to  stir  up  trouble.  As  a 
practical  matter  of  wartime  fact,  the  Mormons  got  the  better 
of  the  argument. 

They  did  not,  however,  win  the  argument;  that  is,  they  did 
not  gain  entry  into  the  Union.  Doubtless  Republican  ani- 
mosity towards  Mormonism  would  have  kept  them  out  in  any 
event,  but  the  Congress  had  a  telling  argument  anyhow. 
Utah's  population  was  about  40,000.  Other  states  had  gained 
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FIGURE  3.  President  Lincoln  borrowed  this  book  from 
the  Library  of  Congress  about  the  the  time  Dawson  left 
for  Utah. 


admission  with  as  sparse  a  population,  but  only  when  the 
apportionment  ratio  for  representation  in  Congress  had  been 
much  lower.  By  1860  each  representative  stood  for  126,903 
citizens,  and  Utah,  or  Deseret  as  the  Mormons  wished  their 
state  to  be  called,  was  nowhere  near  having  enough  popu- 
lation to  warrant  representation  in  Washington. 

Abraham  Lincoln  himself  probably  was  not  terribly  favor- 
ably disposed  towards  Mormonism.  Andrew  Love  Neff  s  His- 
tory of  Utah,  1847  to  1869  has  written  the  best  treatment  to 
date  of  Lincoln's  views  on  the  troublesome  Territory.  Neff 
points  out  that  Lincoln,  in  a  debate  with  Douglas  in  Spring- 
field on  June  26,  1857,  baited  his  Democratic  opponent  by 
asking  him,  "If  the  people  of  Utah  should  peacefully  form  a 
state  constitution  tolerating  polygamy,  will  the  Democracy 
admit  them  into  the  Union?"  Douglas,  whom  the  Mormons 
liked  for  the  doctrine  he  sponsored  (popular  sovereignty  in  the 
territories)  and  perhaps  for  the  enemies  he  made  (the  Republi- 
cans), was  quick  to  get  on  record  as  regarding  polygamy  as  "a 
loathsome  ulcer  of  the  body  politic."  Neff  also  quoted  a  letter 
signed  "Rebecca"  in  the  Sangamo  Journal  of  August  19, 1842, 
which  referred  to  the  Mormons  as  "Democratic  pets."  Recent 
authorities,  however,  say  that  Lincoln  did  not  write  this 
"Rebecca"  letter.  Later,  Lincoln,  a  President  who  almost 
never  used  the  veto  power,  signed  the  bill  outlawing  poly- 
gamy in  the  territories.  Otherwise,  his  personal  feelings  about 
Deseret  are  unknown. 

His  practical  political  treatment  of  the  Territory,  however, 
seems  clear  from  Neff  s  study,  and  it  was  not  the  policy  of 
"bayonets"  which  Dawson  urged  on  the  President  in  January 
of  1862.  Lincoln's  policy  was  conciliatory  and  moderate.  Lin- 
coln's later  replacements  of  territorial  officials  after  Daw- 
son's departure  are  a  case  in  point.  Stephen  S.  Harding  of 
Indiana  was  chosen  to  replace  Dawson,  revealing  the  continu- 
ing influence  of  the  Hoosier  State  on  appointments  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  which  was  headed  by  Hoosier 
John  P.  Usher  after  Caleb  Smith's  departure  from  the  cabinet 
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early  in  1863.  After  a  subsequent  conflict  between  Harding 
and  other  federal  officials,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Utah's  resi- 
dents, on  the  other,  Lincoln's  appointments  showed  a  parti- 
cularly conciliatory  policy.  James  Duane  Doty,  who  had  been 
Indian  Superintendent  in  the  Territory  previously  and  who 
had  therefore  been  a  Utah  resident  for  some  time,  became 
Governor.  Amos  Reed  became  Secretary.  According  to  Neff, 
Reed's  father,  a  lawyer  in  New  York,  had  defended  Joseph 
Smith,  the  founder  of  Mormonism,  in  a  famous  legal  case.  Lin- 
coln also  appointed  two  Mormons  to  federal  jobs;  Jesse  C. 
Little  became  United  States  Assessor,  and  Robert  T.  Burton 
became  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  Utah  district. 
Such  appointments  met  the  major  (openly  stated)  objection  of 
the  Mormons  to  territorial  status.  The  resolutions  of  the  mass 
meeting  in  Salt  Lake  City  on  January  6, 1862  (to  which  John 
Dawson  had  so  strenuously  objected),  had  complained  of  "the 
rigid  policy  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  [in] 
persisting  in  appointing  no  resident  or  citizens  of  the  Terri- 
tory to  any  of  the  offices  provided  in  its  organic  law,  but 
continually  selecting  them  from  distant  States, — men  who 
have  no  interest  in  our  welfare,  in  the  prosperity  of  our  Terri- 
tory, who  never  identify  their  interest  with  us,  who  never  build 
a  house,  a  fence,  or  make  any  kind  of  improvement,  but 
always  rent  houses  and  offices  to  serve  out  their  time,  receive 
their  salaries,  and  then  return  to  their  homes  in  those  distant 
states  from  whence  they  came,  to  use  the  means  they  thus  ac- 
quired by  making  their  homes  and  improvements  away  in 
some  distant  country."  As  early  as  April  28,  1862,  again 
according  to  Neff  s  study  (though  the  letter  does  not  appear  in 
Lincoln's  collected  works),  Abraham  Lincoln  acknowledged 
political  reality  in  the  Territory  by  addressing  an  order  to 
muster  a  company  of  volunteer  cavalry  directly  to  Brigham 
Young,  President  of  the  Mormon  Church,  and  not  to  the 
federal  authority  in  the  Territory.  In  truth,  President  Lincoln 
followed  Dawson's  policy  as  it  had  been  enunciated  by  Daw- 
son prior  to  late  December,  1861.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  his 
Fort  Wayne  newspaper  and  dated  December  15,  1861,  Gover- 
nor Dawson  outlined  this  practical  policy  for  the  federal 
government  in  regard  to  Utah: 

.  .  .  the  immense  advantage  which  this  half  way  house 
between  the  Missouri  river  and  the  Pacific  ocean  has  been, 
in  feeding  overland  immigration  and  aiding  in  the  settle- 
ment of  California,  and  the  value  it  is  now  to  the  great  mail 
and  telegraph  enterprizes,  make  one  feel,  with  all  the 
alleged  faults  of  this  people,  that  they  should  be  borne  with 
in  a  spirit  of  toleration  becoming  a  great  and  enlightened 
nation,  and  be  fostered  so  long  as  they  keep  faith  with  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws.  Of  these  things  no  man  who  has 
not  been  among  them  here  is  competent  to  rightly  speak  and 
judge. 

Another  possible  reason  for  the  coolness  of  the  Lincoln 
administration  to  the  appeals  of  Governor  Dawson  lay  in 
that  ever-present  determinant  of  action,  politics.  When  Daw- 
son sent  his  message  before  the  Utah  legislature  to  his  Fort 
Wayne  newspaper  to  be  printed  there,  his  covering  letter 
mentioned  his  having  heard  "that  a  few  of  my  enemies  are 
straining  a  point  to  try  to  get  my  appointment  rejected  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States — on  account  of  some  of  my  anti- 
abolition  articles.  .  .  ."  Dawson  knew  of  some  such  charges  as 
early  as  December  12,  1861.  On  January  22,  1862,  his  Fort 
Wayne  newspaper  published  an  article  entitled  "Envious  of 
His  Success."  The  article  explained  that  on  "Friday  last,"  an 
article  entitled  "The  Governor  of  Utah,"  appearing  "over  the 
imposing  nom  de  plume  of  'VERITAS'"  in  the  Indianapolis 
Journal,  had  attacked  Dawson  and  urged  the  rejection  by  the 
United  States  Senate  of  his  appointment  as  territorial  gover- 
nor. The  gist  of  the  letter,  according  to  Dawson's  editors, 
"seems  to  be,  an  attempt  to  prove  that  Governor  Dawson  is 
not  a  thorough-going,  straight-out,  ultra  Republican,  after  the 
'strictest  sect  of  the  Pharisees. '"  Harding,  Dawson's  replace- 
ment, was  noted  for  anti-slavery  views. 

The  combination  of  forces  and  circumstances  was  enough 
to  vanquish  Dawson  from  the  field  of  power  within  the  Lin- 
coln administration.  His  response  was  speedy.  The  issue  of 
Dawson's  Weekly  Times  and  Union  for  March  19,  1862, 
carried  this  on  its  masthead: 


For  President  in  1864, 

General  George  B.  McClellan 

of  Ohio. 

For  Vice  President, 

Gov.  Wm.  Sprague, 
of  Rhode  Island 
This  abrupt  change  in  a  previously  pro-Lincoln  newspaper 
occurred  over  two  years  before  the  presidential  election  would 
take  place  and  just  a  little  over  a  month  after  Dawson's  return 
to  Fort  Wayne.  The  timing  is  significant  for  another  reason. 
Dawson's  switch  came  a  full  six  months  before  Lincoln 
announced  his  Preliminary  Emancipation  Proclamation  to 
the  American  public.  Dawson's  anti-abolition  sentiments 
could  hardly  have  smelled  this  development  so  far  in  advance. 
Winfred  Harbison's  "Lincoln  and  Indiana  Republicans,  1861- 
1862"  (Indiana  Magazine  of  History,  XXXIII  [September, 
1937])  cites  Dawson's  Weekly  Times  and  Union  as  the  first 
Indiana  newspaper  to  defect  from  its  previous  support  of  the 
Republicans.  Although  Harbison  says  that  Dawson  "was  one 
of  the  few  conservative  'Unionists'  who  already  felt  that  the 
President  had  gone  too  far  on  the  emancipation  question,"  it 
seems  doubtful  that  any  overt  move  by  Lincoln  elicited  the 
response.  It  seems  more  likely  that  Dawson  resented  the 
opposition  of  the  abolition  faction  in  the  Indiana  Republican 
party  to  his  quest  for  political  office  (or  political  vindication) 
from  the  Republican  administration  in  Washington. 

The  case  of  Dawson  and  Deseret  is  not  closed  by  this  article; 
hopefully,  it  will  be  reopened.  It  is  a  significant  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  Lincoln  administration.  A  full  explanation  of 
the  reasons  for  Dawson's  sudden  departure  from  Utah  would 
illuminate  the  nature  of  Lincoln's  views  of  Mormonism  as 
well  as  the  character  of  Lincoln's  relationship  to  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  Indiana,  always  an  important  swing  state  in 
Republican  political  calculations.  For  these  reasons  and 
because  of  the  sensational  nature  of  the  case  itself,  it  deserves 
more  attention  that  it  has  received  to  date. 
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